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“Journey’s End” 


John Hope 


O some the measure of his contribution 

| to his race and to the South will be the 

great university over which he presided. 

And surely Atlanta University, representing as 

it does, in so large a measure, the triumph of his 

vision, his planning, his constant thought and 

unflagging devotion, is an enduring monument 
to his faith in the capacity of his race. 

But the real contribution of John Hope can- 
not be measured. No more can that of any of 
the great teachers of mankind. For even though 
he spent but little of his day in the classroom 
he was always the teacher in the broader sense 
of that word. He was a teacher not only capable 
of imparting information but, what is infinitely 
more important, of transmitting his own vision 
of the “far horizon” to those with whom he 
came in contact. 

It is not easy for colored youth to retain un- 
marred a vista of the distant goals of a liberal 
education ; to cherish ideals in the midst of their 
brutal violation ; to believe in mankind although 
always treated less than man; to believe in one’s 
self although eternally shadowed by doubt; to 
believe in one’s race when all around lie the ugly 
reminders of shattered dreams and of frustra- 
tion and defeat. But John Hope was able to so 
inspire the youth who sat at his feet that they 
were enabled to meet the conditions which life 
offered to them as Negro youth unafraid and 
undaunted. 

He submitted to race prejudice without bit- 
terness, injustice without hate, derision without 
despair. Of manhood he yielded nothing and 
he made no compromise with principle. He 
earned the respect of the liberal white South 
by a dignified and courageous willingness to face 
conditions realistically and constructively. He 
won the respect of his associates by his intellec- 
tual integrity and his high regard for honest 
effort. 

John Hope needs no eulogy. And mere words 
must ever fall short of any true appraisal of his 
life and work. But, if ever one tossed a flaming 
torch to those who come after, it was he— 
teacher, administrator, gentleman. 


* * * 


Carolena Wood 


because of the passing of Miss Carolena 
M. Wood who was one of the most out- 
standing figures in the American Peace Move- 
ment. Descendant of Quakers, Miss Wood 


fe OVERS of Peace and Justice mourn today 


»> » »» 


all her life long exemplified the hic hest 
ideals of that devoted group which has < one 
so much for the unfortunate and has bec: so 
closely identified with the freedom and ed .ica- 
tion of the American Negro. Miss Wood was 
the first director of the New York Home for 
Colored Orphans now located at River: ale, 
New York. 

Hers was a life of activity in behalf of hunsan- 
ity; in Europe amid the wreckage of the great 
war; in the miasmic jungles of Nicaragu. to 
plead with Sandino to submit his case to the 
conference table rather than the battle field: in 
the crowded streets of New York to find su: cor 
for neglected children. 

Of Carolena Wood it may be said she was 
born in a noble tradition and her life was the 
expression of true nobility. 


* * * 


Pittsburgh 


HE editor does not mind travel, even 
when his travels are made in the very deep 
South where the discomforts of the Jim 
Crow car distress him mentally even more than 
they do physically. But there is always the ex- 
hilaration of strange faces, the thrill of new ex- 
periences, the anticipation of seeing old friends. 
Pittsburgh, suffering from unprecedented 
cold weather, seemed a drear place when the 
editor alighted from his train. But as deliberate 
as he is, it was not long before he succumbed to 
the infectious smile of R. Maurice Moss, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Urban League, and was 
galvanized into unbelievable energy through his 
efforts to follow the pace that Moss set. 
Fifteen years of public speaking, and yet the 
editor was as nervous when he faced the “mike” 
in Dr. Bernard C. Clausen’s “Town Meeting” 
over KDKA as when a lad he first looked into 
the blurred faces of an audience. He has often 
spoken over the radio, but never before without 
notes, manuscript—with nothing save a fast 
fading confidence. Like many other things in 
life it wasn’t as bad as it might have been. For 
all the others were in the same fix. Charles 
Houston, Special Counsel of the N.A.A.C.P.; 
Edward O. Taber, prominent attorney and 
chairman of the Interracial Commission of 
Pittsburgh; Homer S. Brown, state legislator; 
Daisy Lampkin, member of the Urban League 
Board and Field Secretary of the N.A.A.C.P., 
and Maurice Moss and Dr. Clausen, who is the 
pastor of the First Baptist Church of Pittsburgh. 
Now as the editor looks back, he appreciates 
what extraordinary skill Dr. Clausen exhibited 
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in keeping this discussion of Race Relations pro- 
yoc.tive, informative and interesting. No won- 
der the ““Town Meeting” is so popular in Pitts- 
burch. 

The editor did not think he did as well as he 
miglit have in his address at the Annual Meet- 
ing. He felt that no one he ever heard of could 
live up to the introduction of Dr. Robert D. 
Brown, President of the Pittsburgh Urban 
League, who presided. 

Here, as everywhere at Urban League meet- 
ings, the audience was inter-racial and represen- 
tative of liberal thought in Pittsburgh. More 
than achievement today is the potential achieve- 
ment of these devoteés of inter-racial accord to- 
morrow. This is the thought indelibly stamped 
on the editor’s mind as a result of this meeting 
and the other annual meetings he has addressed 
during his mid-winter wanderings. But in the 
face of the inspiring record of achievement that 
Moss unfolded the editor felt that the words he 
had voiced were weak and a little futile. 

Inevitably the question kept recurring — 
What would have happened to the Negro in 
Pittsburgh if there had been no such organiza- 
tion as the Urban League? 

* * 


Washington Schools and “Opportunity” 


N another page in this issue of Oppor- 

tunity we publish under Correspondence 

a letter from Dr. G. C. Wilkinson, First 
Assistant Superintendent of the Public Schools 
of Washington, D. C., in charge of Negro 
schools, and a reply by the editor. The sub- 
ject of the correspondence is the removal of 
Opportunity from the list of magazines ap- 
proved for use in the public schools of Wash- 
ington because there occasionally appears in its 
columns the word “nigger.” 

To the readers of Opportunity it is, of course, 
unnecessary to go into any lengthy discussion as 
to the difference between quoted material in 
which an epithet of opprobrium might be re- 
produced and the unquoted use of an offen- 
sive term in a specific sense in the editorial 
contents. 

Our concern here is rather with the state of 
mind which such an action discloses and the 
real_ motives which prompted the Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools to make such a 
recommendation. For only by a pathetic dis- 
tortion of perspective can any fair-minded in- 
dividual -each the conclusion that Opportunit 
and its contents are inimical to the education of 
youth black or white; and to apply to Oppor- 
tunity the rule cited by Dr. Wilkinson, which 
wos evidently promulgated in order to bar from 
the Washington Schools textbooks and maga- 
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zines which hold the Negro in contempt would 
appear on the face of it to be ridiculous. 

The action of Dr. Wilkinson, however, has a 
much deeper significance than is apparent on 
the surface — far greater implications than the 
mere removal of Opportunity from the ap- 
proved list. For this is a heroic example of the 
dilemma of a Negro leader when compelled by 
the very nature of his position to choose between 
the vital interests of his race and what he may 
be led to believe are the interests and desires 
of his superiors. Just now Washington is ex- 
periencing a recrudescence of “red” hysteria. 
The Board of Education and the Sub-Commit- 
tee in charge of the District of Columbia appro- 
priation of the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee have been engaged in a herculean effort 
to extirpate any evidence of subversive doctrine 
which might reach the tender minds of its 
school children; and Dr. Wilkinson’s extra- 
ordinary recommendation can only be explained 
by his desire to demonstrate dramatically his 
complete participation in this movement. 

Magazines were being examined and banned. 
What about Opportunity and The Crisis? 

But, by no stretch of the imagination could 
Opportunity or The Crisis be termed subversive 
influences and so another reason, even if a 
flimsy one, had to be found. Hence, the be- 
lated discovery that in the pages of Opportunity 
there appears the word “nigger.” 

Personally, the editor wishes that the students 
of the Washington, D. C., schools might never 
have come in contact with this hateful word, 
either by sight or sound, but he fears that even 
in the capital of the nation it is not wholly for- 
eign to the speech nor alien to the ears of certain 
of its citizenry. Its usage is indicated but in no 
wise determined by its quoted reproduction on 
the printed page. On the contrary, its persis- 
tence in living speech is an indication of an un- 
fortunate mental attitude toward the Negro. 
This attitude is created for the most part by a 
consciousness of the relative and accepted status 
of inferiority of the Negro in the community. 
And it is this which should give to Dr. Wilkin- 
son and his associates in the public schools in the 
city of Washington grave and constant concern. 
We Apologize 

The editor asks the indulgence of the readers 
of Opportunity for the omission of Pearl S. 
Buck’s article, “Lost Souls,” which was sched- 
uled to appear in the April issue. The articie 
is delayed, not through any fault of Miss Buck, 
but through the necessity of the editor leaving 
the city just at the time the article was received. 
Miss Buck’s article will be published in the Mav 
issue of Opportunity. 
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@ By KELLY MILLER 


DOLPH HITLER suddenly sprung into 

power by breathing out hatred and 

slaughter against the Jew. The dynamic 
power of race prejudice is well understood by 
the conscienceless demagogue adept in arousing 
popular passion. The long-suffering Jew became 
the victim of the venom of the new German 
Hymn of Hate which he put into the mouth of 
a whole nation. The German nation joined in 
the chorus while Hitler sang the leading part. 
The greatest demagogue of modern times seized 
upon the ethnic and cultural differences between 
Jew and Aryan to arouse the frenzy of the mul- 
titude along the line of racial and cultural cleav- 
age. The juxtaposition of two dissimilar groups, 
whether differentiated by racial, cultural or 
social distinctions, furnishes a fertile field for the 
unscrupulous profiteer of evil passion to ply his 
vicious trade. Race and class passion is easily 
evoked in times of social upheaval. In America 
we have seen several demagogues rise to “bad 
eminence” on the wave of race animosity and 
hatred which their passionate appeal aroused. 
Tillman, Vardaman, Heflin and Blease were 
the chief political profiteers of race prejudice in 
America; but their rise to power was based on 
local conditions and the duration of their ill- 
gotten glory was brief. Their sway was local and 
limited, based as it was upon racial animosity 
which was and is at variance with the true and 
sober judgment of the normal American mind. 
When the normal German mind, freed from 
revolutionary frenzy, comes to assert itself, it will 
doubtless repudiate Hitler and his diabolical 
persecution of the Jew for sinister ends. 


Revolutions usually bring extension of priv- 
ilege and opportunity for the neglected and 
despised man whom President Roosevelt char- 
acterizes as the “forgotten man.” The French 
Revolution proclaimed liberty, equality, fratern- 
ity to all Frenchmen. The Civil War in the 
United States vouchsafed to the Negro his free- 
dom, citizenship and the elective franchise. The 
revolution in Russia, brought on by the World 
War, gave to the Russian Jew, who hitherto had 
suffered proscription equal to that of the Ameri- 
can Negro, absolute equality with the normal 
Russian population. But the reverse took place 
in Germany. The crafty Hitler played upon the 
harp of race prejudice as the chief note of his 
ruthless regime. For the time being, at least, he 
has reversed the age-old adage that revolutions 
never go backward. It is safe to predict its 


Race Prejudice in Germany and America 


Kelly Miller, professor emeritus, Howard Un 
versity, long a contributor to leading public. 
tions on the problems of the Negro, compar: 
racial oppression in Germany against the Je.. 
and in America against the Negro. 


early downfall, because it is out of harmcny 
with the normal progress of events. 

The intensity of race prejudice is usually in 
proportion to the numerical strength of the de- 
pised element in relation to the total population. 
There are many resemblances and contrasts be- 
tween the two racial groups surrounded by a 
more arrogant majority which holds them in. 
The Negro in America constitutes one-tenth of 
the numerical strength of the nation; whercas 
in Germany the Jew constitutes only one per 
cent of the German people. American Negroes 
are deemed an inferior race without cultural 
background or civilized traditions; the Jews, on 
the other hand, regard themselves as God’s chosen 
people whose contribution to the general culture 
of mankind is universally acknowledged and ex- 
tolled. The Negro in America is differentiated 
from the white population by the widest ethnic 
margin which divides the human family; the 
Jew and German both belong to the white race 
with very low visibility of difference. In the one 
case, color, hair and facial features are easily dis- 
tinguishable; in the other, such physical pecu- 
liarities are scarcely discernable. The Jew clings 
to his cultural and spiritual traditions; whereas 
the chameleon-like Negro accommodates his re- 
ligion and culture to his environment. The Jew 
and the German have lived side by side for a 
thousand years, with only occasional outbreaks 
excited by political, economic and social up- 
heaval. The Negro in the United States was 
relegated to the bottom of the social scale from 
his earliest contact, since when race prejudice 
has operated with unremitting constancy. — His- 
torical prejudice against the Jew has_ been 
due to culture rather than to race.  Inqui- 
sitions, pogroms and other modes of pro- 
scription ceased whenever the Jew renounced 
his religion and became baptized in_ the 
Christian faith; but the American Negro 
may become the best Christian in the 
land yet he cannot escape the curse of caste 
which follows his color. The heathen may be- 
come a baptized Christian, the black man may 
be dressed in the habiliment of civilization, sav- 
agery may give way to culture, but it is as hard 
for the Ethiopian to change his skin as for the 
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leopsrd to change his spots. The one is stigma- 
tized for his skin as the other is for his spots. 

It may not be necessary to inquire into the 
fundamental basis of race prejudice, whether it 
be innate or acquired, but however this may 
turn out to be, it is obviously evoked by physical 
dissimilarity. While there is little or no physical 
provocative between the Jew and German, be- 
tween Negro and white this difference of race 
and color is first to strike the eye. The sudden 
recrudescence of race animosity in Germany be- 
tween the Jew and the so-called Aryan race, and 
its equally sudden subsidence in Russia as well 
as its fluctuation with time, locality and circum- 
stances in America, indicate plainly that race 
prejudice is a stimulated animosity and rests on 
the same basis as political, religious and social 
antagonisms which have stained the pages of 
history in all lands and throughout all ages. 

Prejudice against the Negro in America seeks 
to justify itself on the ground that the black man 
belongs to the lesser breeds of men and may be 
properly subordinated to the higher uses of a 
superior race. The philosophy of human slavery 
rested upon the foundation of this sinister phi- 
losophy. Mussolini, the Dictator of Italy, does 
not scruple to demand from Ethopia a “parcel 
of land” for the purpose of devoting it to the 
uses of a superior race and a high civilization. But 
no such justification can be claimed for the sub- 
ordination of the Jew in Germany. The Jew 
is acknowledged to be the equal, if not the su- 
perior, of his German overlords according to 
any tests of superiority, if given a free field and 
a fair chance. This Hitler denies him for fear 
that it might be so. The whites in the South pro- 
scribe the Negro because of his alleged vices and 
imperfections, whereas on the Pacific Coast they 
proscribe the Japanese because of his admittedly 
superior industrial virtues. The Jew in Germany 
recruits, in disproportionate number, the higher 
ranks in business, professional, scientific and 
philosophic pursuits. Dr. Albert Einstein, the 
outstanding genius of the human race in mathe- 
matics and physical science, has become the 
special object of Hitler’s wrath on account of 
his accomplishments. Hitler’s philosophy is that 
the German race can produce all the genius and 
talent that it needs when sifted through the sieve 
of its own genius and directed along the line of 
the bent and inclination of the German mind. 
His frankness is to be commended. Race preju- 
dice is always illogical and seeks justification on 
other than rational grounds. 

There is a striking analogy between the legal 
manifestations of race prejudice against the 
Negro in America and the Jew in Germany. 


1. Both the Negro and the Jew are forbid- 
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den to intermarry with the Caucasian or Aryan 
population. In America the line of demarcation 
is between white and the non-whites; whereas 
in Germany the Hitler regime sets up a dis- 
tinction between the Caucasian and the Aryan 
within the white race. The Jew is considered 
Caucasian but not Aryan. Hitler will have to 
set his anthropologists and ethnologists to work 
to justify the Aryan myth to suit his precon- 
ceived racial policy. 

For purpose of the marriage bar in America, 
the Negro is usually bracketed with the Jap- 
anese, Chinese, Indian and Mongolian, although 
some of the states make a distinction among these 
non-white varieties in their anti-miscegenation 
laws. There are twenty-nine states out of forty- 
eight which have already passed laws forbidding 
intermarriage between the races. The other nine- 
teen states have strong forbidding sentiment 
which has not yet been enacted into law. In 
America race prejudice, generally speaking, de- 
pends upon the relativity of the numbers of the 
constituent races in a given territory. In the 
South, where Negroes are relatively numerous, 
race restrictions are rigid and severe, whereas 
in the North where the number of Negroes is 
relatively insignificant, there generally exists no 
legal distinction of any kind or character. Anti- 
miscegenation legislation is the most general 
form of race discrimination and exists in states 
where the proportion of the non-white element is 
less than that of the Jew in the Reich. In the 
Pacific and far Western states laws forbidding 
the intermarriage between the races were not 
intended so much for Negroes as for Japanese, 
Chinese, Indians, and Mongolians, all non-white 
varieties, who before the restriction of immigra- 
tion, threatened to deluge that section with 
Asiatics. The marriage bar between Jew and 
Aryan in Germany operates throughout the 
Reich without regard to the number of Jews in 
any given community. Hitler’s obvious purpose 
is to stamp out, root and branch, both the racial 
and cultural influence of the Jew on future Ger- 
man civilization. 

Germany goes America one better and pun- 
ishes by imprisonment all illicit intercourse be- 
tween Jew and Aryan. No state in America has 
carried its race prejudice this far. Judging from 
the number of mulattoes in the United States, 
amounting to two or three millions, such a pro- 
posal would be very difficult to execute. The 
cross progeny arises almost wholly outside of 
the marriage relation. The white male, exercis- 
ing his lordly prerogative, has taken advantage 
of the lowly Negro female. The sons of God 
have never scrupled to take advantage of the 
daughters of men outside of the bonds of wed- 
lock. Wherever males belonging to a_ higher 
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order are brought into contact with females of 
the lower classification, large scale bastardy has 
always been the result. This takes place regard- 
less of the racial variety of the contacting par- 
ties. It is very unlikely that American law mak- 
ers, composed mainly of the males of the species, 
will ever impose heavy legal penalty upon their 
own self-indulgence. The conduct of the white 
legislators in such a proposal would be remind- 
ful of the cunning Penelope, the wife of the 
wandering Ulysses, who promised her many 
suitors that she would wed as soon as she finished 
weaving a fabric upon which she was engaged. 
But the crafty and faithful spouse unravelled 
the fabric at night as fast as she wove it in 
the day time. If Southern legislators might be 
regarded as a fair cross-section of the male popu- 
lation, they might fairly be accused of undoing 
at night the proposal of their day time states- 
manship. How effective Germany will be, or any 
state in America would be, if a prison penalty 
were imposed upon illicit relations across the 
race line, is a matter of curious speculation. 
Legislation has little effect against human nature. 

Wherever a color bar is set up by law or dis- 
tinctions of any kind authorized by statutes, it 
is necessary to fix a definition or set up a dis- 
criminant between the separable components 
of society. Various southern states define the 
Negro, and relegate to the lower status of the 
mother race, all persons possessing one-sixteenth 
or more of African blood. There is no extant 
definition of a Caucasian or a Negro as a sepa- 
rate entity. A few states have placed the ratio 
as high as one-eighth; still others define the 
Negro according to accustomed and accepted 
racial associations. The state of Virginia, by 
recent enactment, classifies as a Negro any per- 
son who has any traceable degree of Negro blood 
in his veins. So far science has found no satis- 
factory blood test. The corpuscles of human 
blood cannot be determined by the contributing 
race. Nor is there any way of tracing paternity 
among Negroes, certainly not as far back as the 
third or fourth generation. Paternity of the type 
under discussion was necessarily clandestine and 
furtive without legal cognizance or sanction. If, 
as Solomon says, it is a wise child who knows 
his own father, surely a mulatto who knows his 
paternal grandfather is indeed a marvel of wis- 
dom. The Supreme Court of the United States 
has not yet passed upon the definition of a 
Negro. The paternity of the mixed breed is de- 
termined only by the unsupported word and 
hearsay testimony of the mother. Frederick 
Douglas used to say genealogical trees do not 
flourish among slaves. The question of the 
definition of the Negro must shortly be deter- 
mined by the Supreme Court of the United 


States. There are sundry distinctions and dis- 
criminations on account of race set up or s ne- 
tioned by Federal law. Separate schools for the 
two races exist in the District of Columbia. - ‘ol- 
ored, regiments are organized in the United 
States Army. The nearest approach to r: cial 
definition in the Federal courts arose whi. a 
so-called Negro child, whose mother was a © aite 
woman and whose father was a mulatto, apj ied 
for admission in a white school on the gro ind 
that the child belonged to the white race. [he 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia de- 
nied the application on the ground that reg .rd- 
less of color and blood proportion, the parents 
of the child had abided in the status of the Negro 
race. Several cases involving Chinese, Japaniese 
and Hawaiians have come before the Supreme 
Court but racial identity was taken for granted 
on the ground of geographical origin, and not on 
composition of blood. 

In various states where separate cars and 
separate schools operate, the ordinary school and 
train officials are vested with the semi-judicial 
function of determining the race and color to 
which the applicant or entrant belongs. 

The same troublesome issue of finding a legal 
or scientific discriminant between Jew and 
Aryan will doubtless arise in Germany, if the 
Dictator’s decree is ever submitted to judicial 
test. An issue of this sort before the German 
Court would be greatly complicated because it 
would not have the tell-tale evidence of hair, 
color and facial configuration as is usually true 
of the case of the mulatto in the United States. 

In Germany a Jew is defined, by Hitler’s de- 
cree, as one possessing at least one Jewish grand- 
parent or, in other words, one who carries in his 
veins as much as one-fourth Jewish blood. De- 
termination in this case is easier than in America 
as the cross progeny between Aryan and Jew 
can be legally traced from the marriage certifi- 
cate, whereas in America it cannot be. Becaus 
of the close proximity of physical similarity be- 
tween Jew and Aryan all traceable differences in 
offspring, after one or two generations, will dis- 
appear without a trace. But, because of the 
wider divergence of the parent stocks of the 
American mulatto, such differences will linger 
several generations longer. But the greatest prac- 
tical difficulty that will confront the Germans 
will be how to find a definition of an Aryan as 
a racial entity. How, for example, does Hitler 
know that he himself is an Aryan? 

Again Germany will be confronted with a 
difficulty not found in America, in that its sixty 
thousand Jews who have already embraced the 
Christian religion will be placed under the same 
ban since the discrimination is based on blood 
rather than cult. Soviet Russia was able to solve 
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its Jewish racial question by discrediting and dis- 
counting all distinctions based upon either race 
or religion. The only discrimination recognized 
was that between those who do and do not ac- 
cept the Soviet form of government. When, 
therefore, the Jew becomes a genuine Soviet he 
suffers no further disability on account of race, 
previous or present religion. 


The religion of Germany sends its roots deep 
into the soil of Jewish history. How to elimin- 
ate from German culture the Semitic religious 
element will constitute the greatest problem Hit- 
ler will be called upon to solve. 


I]. In America separate schools are operated 
for the two races in states where the Negroes are 
most thickly concentrated, and also in cities and 
portions of states where the Negro population is 
relatively large. But in the states where the 
Negro population is comparatively slight, there 
is no scholastic separation of the races. Under 
such circumstances the dual system is considered 
needlessly expensive. The objection to racial 
contact is not prohibitive where the number of 
Negroes is practically negligible. Germany has 
also decreed that Jews must be taught under 
separate auspices. Here again the Reich is con- 
fronted with a practical difficulty, in determin- 
ing who is Jew and who is Aryan. But unevenly 
as the Jew must be distributed throughout Ger- 
many there would doubtless be many communi- 
ties where a separate school must be set up for a 
single Jew. But race prejudice is an expensive 
luxury and those who insist on having it must 
pay the price. Good sportsmanship requires the 
dancers to pay the fiddler. 


III. In Germany the Jew has been denied cit- 
izenship and made a subject of the Reich. In 
America the Negro is clothed with full citizenship 
prerogatives under the 13th, 14th and 15th 
amendments. Theoretically, the American Negro 
lives under no legal disabilities but enforcement 
of the Civil War amendments reminds us of 
General Hancock’s famous definition of the tariff 
as a “local issue.” His rights are upheld and 
observed in those states which choose to do so 
and are denied or abridged in those which do 
not. Congress, which has the power to enforce 
these rights, has shown no disposition to do so 
since the failure of the so-called Force Bill in the 
administration of President Harrison. A dicta- 
tori:! government has one advantage over that 
of » democracy in that it can enforce its decrees 
by fiat. Hitler cannot be accused of hypocrisy. 
But it is a higher compliment to America to say 
tha’ it pays homage to virtue with a stultified 
con:ience than to say of the Hitler regime that 


its conscience is so seared that it cannot be stulti- 
fied. 

IV. Eleven southern states, with a heavy Ne- 
gro contingent, have legalized separate cars for 
the two races. But there is no such provision in 
the other thirty-seven states where the Negro 
population is comparatively slight. Germany has 
not, so far, carried its proscription to this point. 
There would be less provocation because of the 
closer facial similiarity of the two groups and 
also because the Jew constitutes too slight a pro- 
portion of the travelling public to justify setting 
up separate cars in his behalf. It is also true 
that Germany has first class and second class 
travelling accommodations, which would be 
doubtless resorted to as a means of handling this 
issue should it arise. 


V. Aside from these definitely formulated types 
of legal distinction on account of race in Amer- 
ica, several states have laws forbidding the civil 
rights of Negroes as to accommodations in hotels, 
restaurants, barber shops, and places of enter- 
tainment and amusement. Such restrictions, 
however, are usually operated by the sentiment 
and understanding of the community which is 
so strong that it hardly needs the sanction of law. 


VI. Residential segregation by race is resorted 
to by practically every city in America with a 
considerable Negro contingency. The Supreme 
Court outlawed such ordinances as being con- 
trary to the 14th amendment. But at the same 
time, this Supreme Court sustained a suit where- 
by residents of a block might covenant among 
themselves not to sell or rent or lease to Negroes 
for a period of twenty-one years. This has had 
the full force and effect of law. Segregation has 
proceeded by leaps and bounds since this de- 
cision was handed down by this highest 
Tribunal. Germany has not yet decreed residen- 
tial segregation for its Jewish population but 
the other restrictions, based on race prejudice, 
must inevitably lead to the reestablishment of 
the Ghetto known by Germany in a former day. 

In America the Negro is often lynched and 
burned at stake, not so much for his crime, 
but on account of his color. The German peo- 
ple have not yet reached such depths of deprav- 
ity nor reverted to such primitive barbarism. Let 
it be hoped that the ruthless and inhuman re- 
gime of Hitler may be spared this stigma of in- 
famy which has stained the fair name of Amer- 
ica in the eyes of the world. Shakespeare says 
in one place that comparisons are odious, and in 
another that comparisons are odorous. Between 
Hitler’s treatment of the Jews and America’s 
treatment of the Negro, you may pay your 
money and take your choice. 
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From “A Cabin in the Cotton” » — » 


@ By DORA BYRON 


tion as the leading woman of her race in 

the United States is the phenomenal story 
of Mary McLeod Bethune, Negro educator and 
executive, recently selected to serve on the Na- 
tional Youth Administration Board. 

Mrs. Bethune, president and founder of 
Bethune-Cookman College in Daytona Beach, 
Florida, is the only Negro whose name appears 
on Ida M. Tarbell’s list of the fifty greatest 
women. Eloquent, poised, and intelligent, the 
winner of the Spingarn medal for foremost 
service to her people in 1935, she is a unique 
contrast to her slave mother, a “mammy” who 
once crooned lullabies in the soft Carolina twi- 
light. Perhaps a little of that “mammy”’ exists 
in the warm chocolate skin, the ample figure, 
and the mellow tones of Mrs. Bethune, but it is 
a modern “mammy” of tailored suits and spark- 
ling phrases. 

“T have come a long way since I first attended 
a little mission school in °86,” smiled Mrs. 
Bethune, with a flash of gleaming white teeth. 
“I let my bucket down here in Daytona Beach 
in 1904 with $1.50 in cash and a million dol- 
lars in faith—Now you see this.” 

With a sweep of a brown hand and mani- 
cured nails she indicated the college campus 
stretched outside her office window. It is a cam- 
pus of red brick buildings and Florida shrub- 
bery, webbed with paths over which nearly 700 
students walk annually in quest of that “soul 
filling knowledge” for which Mary Bethune’s 
“heart so yearned” in her youth. 

A ripple of gay laughter slipped into the 
spacious office. Mrs. Bethune leaned back in 
her tall leather chair. 

“Listen. That is what I love,” she said eag- 
erly. “The greatest joy of my life is to sit here 
and realize that I am doing something to bring 
a little happiness to my race, that I am doing 
my part in building fine characters, in raising 
my people from poverty and ignorance, in lead- 
ing boys and girls to find themselves — and 
God.” 

Thoughtfully, mentally forming every word 
before it dropped with measured precision from 
her lips, the famous educator continued. 

“T know what it is to yearn for a chance to 
do something, to be something better. My 
mother and father were slaves. My fourteen 
older brothers and sisters were born into slavery. 
None of them could read or write. But there 
was something different deep in my soul.” A 


Pitcn a “cabin in the cotton” to recogni- 


A biographicai sketch of a remarkable px -- 
sonality, Mary McLeod Bethune, president f 
Bethune-Cookman College, who was recen’y 
appointed to the Board of the National Youth 
Administration. 

far-away look crept into President Bethune’s 
eyes. “I can not remember when I first dis: oy- 
ered that strange longing. When I was ver 
young I resolved to lift myself, somehow, out 
of the confusion and misery of those post-war 
days, and in lifting myself I found a higher 
motive, that of lifting others.” 

This woman, the only one of her race in Ida 
M. Tarbell’s selections, was born in 1875 near 
Mayesville, South Carolina. She was the fif- 
teenth child in a family of seventeen. Her par- 
ents, Sam and Patsy McLeod, were ex-slaves, 
house servants of the highest slave class. 

“My mother was a direct descendant of an 
African prince,” stated Mrs. Bethune. ‘She had 
royal blood in her veins. She was intelligent 
and brilliant, although uneducated. That is my 
mother.” She nodded proudly toward a 
large portrait, one of many dusky portraits 
that lined the office wall. A woman of fine fea- 
tures and creamy skin looked down severely 
from a wide gilt frame. 

“My father was a more easy-going type. He 
had a remarkable disposition and was always 
his master’s pet.—I think I have my mother’s 
spirit and my father’s happy heart.” 

When eleven years old Mary Bethune walked 
five miles to a tiny mission school opened by 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. Because of 
outstanding work there she won a scholarship 
to Scotia Seminary in 1888, where she graduated 
in 1895. 

“My soul was stirred with these opportuni- 
ties,” she declared. “I decided to become a mis- 
sionary. I wished to go to Africa. I did not 
know that my job was to awaken sleeping minds 
in my own country.” 

Because of her record in leadership and schol- 
arship at Scotia she was offered a free course at 
Moody Bible Institute in Chicago. While at the 
Moody Institute Mary McLeod toured many 
states speaking and singing, receiving con- 
tributions for the institute. The only colored 
student of the seminary at that time she became 
well known for her natural eloquence and her 
haunting Negro melodies. 

“The greatest disappointment of my life was 
waiting for me at graduation,” she spoke softly. 
“Those were cruel days. I could find no open- 
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ing to go abroad as a missionary. I accepted a 
position in the Haines Normal Industrial Insti- 
tute in Augusta, Georgia, and worked out a mis- 
sion program with the women and children of 
the community along with the regular school 
curriculum.” 

Here she married Albert L. Bethune, who was 
also a teacher. With him she was transferred 
to Sumter, South Carolina, later to Savannah, 
Georgia, and later to Palatka, Florida. In Sa- 
vannah their son was born, the son, who now a 
young man, smiles up at his mother from a tiny 
photograph on her desk. 

“Mr. Bethune was never interested as was I 
in education, although himself a teacher. To 
him it was merely work. He could not under- 
stand that my soul was on fire to do things for 
my people,” she said sadly. In 1904 Mrs. 
Bethune came to Daytona Beach with her baby 
boy, $1.50, and this burning ambition “in her 
soul.” Aided by a white friend, who gave her 
food and shelter, the foremost Negro woman of 
today founded her school. 

“I began on October 4, 1904, with five little 
girls, a small cabin, $1.50, and a million dollars 
worth of Faith,” she declared. “It was the first 
school of its kind in the state, and in thirty years 
it has become the present Bethune-Cookman 
College.” 

In those thirty years Mary Bethune herself 
has been busy in many fields. For her versa- 
tility she was honored by Lincoln University in 
1934 with the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
She has acted as president of the Florida State 
Association of Colored Women, and during her 
term of office led in the establishment of a home 
for delinquent colored girls. She is founder, and 
was for several years president, of the South- 
eastern Federation of Colored Women’s Clubs, 
embracing club work among the Negro women 
of twelve states. From 1924-28 she filled the 
presidency of the National Association of Col- 
ored Women, directing the purchase and estab- 
lishment of a national headquarters at Wash- 
ington, D. C. Mrs. Bethune has also served as 
president of the National Association of Teachers 
in Colored Schools. 

She was a member of President Hoover’s 
Committee on Home Ownership, a member of 
the recent Conference on Fundamental Prob- 
lems of Negro Education, and is a member of 
the National Council of Women of America, 
International Council of Women of the World, 
and the International Council of the Women of 
the Darker Races. 

During the hurricane disaster in West Palm 
Beach in 1928, when confusion reigned among 
Negroes and racial animosities were develop- 
ing to alarming proportions, Mary Bethune per- 
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Negroes and allayed interracial friction. There- 
after she conducted an emergency supply depot 
for receiving and distributing relief supplies for 
the hurricane victims, in cooperation with the 
Red Cross. 

The Bethune-Cookman College is an institu- 
tion rated by the Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. It is comprised of 
a senior high school, junior college, and normal 
and industrial training departments. It also 
conducts a summer school and extension courses. 
The campus itself includes fifteen buildings, 170 
acres of land, and is valued at $800,000. Two 
handsome new structures, a science hall and 
dining hall, were built in 1935. 

The first building erected was Faith Hall in 
1907, followed by the McLeod Hospital, in 
1911, White Hall in 1918, Curtis Hall in 1918, 
and Cookman Hall in 1923. In that year, 1923, 
the Cookman Institute of Jacksonville, Florida, 
merged with the Daytona Normal and Indus- 
trial Institute (as founded by Mary Bethune) 
into forming the Bethune-Cookman College. 

A variety of courses are offered of special ap- 
peal to the colored race. An emphasis is placed 
upon’ working with “hands as well as minds.” 
The boys gain experience and knowledge in 
tailoring, poultry raising, practical gardening, 
live stock raising, and carpentry, as well as the 
three R’s. The girls study typing, nursing, do- 
mestic science, together with their English and 
biology. In the manual training department 
furniture, baskets, and brooms are made. In 
the home economics section dresses, biscuits, and 
salads are created. On the wall above the work- 
ers’ heads are the words, “Cease to be a drudge. 
Seek to be an artist.” 

“We place in a school teaching position every 
girl who graduates from our normal school,” 
remarked the president. ““We always have calls 
for more. It is not difficult for the educated 
Negro of today to find openings.” 

Bethune-Cookman is best known in Florida 
for its musical training, especially its Choral 
Union, college band, and glee clubs. The “Sun- 
day afternoon community meetings” at the col- 
ege auditorium are well attended by both black 
and white, especially the tourists of Daytona 
Beach. Visitors enjoy the stirring Negro spirit- 
uals, which Bethune-Cookman musicians seek 
to preserve in all their original quality. When- 
ever the glee club tours in the state, singing 
“We Are Climbing Jacob’s Ladder,” “Yo” Hear 
de Lambs A-Cryin’,” and “All God’s Chillun 
Got Wings,” the audience sits with rapt atten- 
tion, carried completely away by the deep 

(Continued on Page 125) 
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Forgotten Men of The Sea , , 


@ By S. A. HAYNES 


ternational conferences to increase and 

safeguard the economic and social secur- 
ity of mankind goes on with cheap regard for the 
relative status of colored people. The designs of 
imperialism and the selfish idealism of present 
day nationalism are executed to exclude weaker 
peoples and helpless minorities from sharing 
abundantly in the blessings of economic realiza- 
tions. 

While the war in Ethiopia is engaging the seri- 
ous attention of colored people everywhere ; 
while the American Negro must militantly con- 
cern himself with wars at home against lynch- 
ing, unemployment, and political proscription ; 
and while the West Indian Negro must be ag- 
gressive to annihilate the evils of Crown Colony 
Government, and press forward for more civil- 
izing Colonial policies—there are problems of 
labor, industry and commerce, the internation- 
alization of which they must intelligently ana- 
lyze and arrest if they hope to solidify their social 
and economic status in their respective racial 
communities. 

An important Maritime Conference, held in 
Geneva last November, the first of its kind since 
1926, and attended by representatives of 
twenty-four of the foremost maritime na- 
tions, discussed among other things: Regu- 
lation of working hours and holiday pay 
for seamen; protection of seamen in case 
of sickness or injury; promotion of seamen’s 
welfare in port; and minimum requirements in 
manning of ships. A New Deal for seamen the 
world over was planned and legislation effected 
for its execution ; but, as is customary where they 
have no authoritative voice in such conferences, 
Negro seamen—the forgotten men of the sea— 
were excluded in this New Deal. 

The desplicable plight of Negro longshoremen, 
many of them former seamen, as dramatized in 
their dual struggles to have their unions recog- 
nized by the American Federation of Labor, and 
to earn higher wages from unscrupulous employ- 
ers; the desperate condition of native dock 
laborers in the West Indies and on the West 
Coast of Africa, once able-bodied seamen; re- 
cent marine disasters such as the Lexington and 
the Morro Castle, all serve to recall vividly the 
successful campaign waged on an international 
scale by seamen’s institutes and unions in 
Europe, Canada, and the United States to rule 
Negro seamen from the high seas and reduce 
their employment to a negligible factor. 


Te practice of planning and directing in- 


Can the Negro seaman survive against th 
international effort to exclude him from ships’ 
A Philadelphia newspaperman tells a dramati 
story of the decline of Negro seamen. 


Three decades ago when ocean travel was jot 
the lucrative enterprise it is now ; when the great 
clippers and sailing vessels of the seven seas were 
at the height of their glory; when ocean liners 
were yet in swaddling bands, and cargo con- 
tracts, smuggling, and contraband were the chief 
sources of revenue; steamship companies in 
Europe, the Americas and Africa took pleasure 
in signing on Negro crews—the Negro seaman 
was a welcome guest at shipping offices and in 
all ports of commerce and trade. 

American, West Indian, and African seamen 
were favored for their physical prowess, courage, 
and dependability in all kinds of weather ; hon- 
esty and intelligence in the service, and last but 
not least, for their culinary art. It was no 
strange sight to see them on shore leave in Glas- 
gow, London, Le Havre, Alexandria, Bombay, 
Shanghai or Yokohama. 

In those days seamen’s institutes and unions 
were tolerant, liberal, particularly in European 
countries, Canada, and Latin America. Negro 
seamen heid membersh‘p in them and enjoyed 
all the rights and privileges. Their membership 
cards were honored in all climes. If they were 
laid off or stranded in Marseilles, Hamburg, 
Lisbon, Copenhagen, Stockholm, New York, 
London, or Montreal, these cards rescued them 
from financial embarrassment, and maritime 
laws safeguarded their rights in the craft. 

Negro seamen in those halcyon days were well 
paid as coal-passers, oilers, boiler-room men, 
firemen, cooks, waiters, messboys, baggage and 
bathroom stewards. Many held certificates as 
able-bodied seamen which brought them im- 
mediate recognition whether they happened to 
be in Buenos Aires, Tokyo, Boston or Rio De 
Janeiro. Then, the comradeship and spiritual 
cleavage between white and colored shipmates 
were congenial, and racial antagonisms were 
reduced to a minimum. 

Interracial marriages between Negro seamen 
and European, Canadian, American white, and 
Latin-American women were frequent and fruit- 
ful. In the main these unions,—the children of 
which were reared and educated in the land 
of their birth, and took their places in the social 
and national life without dismembering the sta- 
tus quo, elicited no nervous indictments from 
the Nordic press, the watchdog of white suprem- 
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acy. Significant colonies of such unions lived 
prosperously and at peace in Cardiff, Wales; 
Liverpool, Londén and Manchester, England ; 
Toronto and Montreal, Canada; Buenos Aires, 
Havana, Kingston, Jamaica; and Panama; also 
in New York City, Boston, Philadelphia and 
New Orleans. 

Then came the inglorious war of 1914-1918. 
Negro seamen by the hundreds answered the 
call to duty and helped the Allies to victory. 
The Armistice sent the survivors back to their 
homes and firesides; back to their white wives 
and children ; back to their ships, institutes, and 
unions. 

But a cataclysm awaited them. A decade be- 
fore the war, social and economic distinctions 
between black and white seamen were not keen- 
ly drawn. Hostilities, prejudices and jealousies 
seldom re-echoed in turbulent racial clashes. 
Bloody feuds were few and far between. Dif- 
ferences were amicably adjusted by arbitration, 
conciliation and tolerance through the unions 
and institutes. 

But the war increased rather than diminished 
racial prejudices and selfish nationalism. This 
is not surprising when it is borne in mind that 
the war was an outgrowth of the unredeemable 
racialism of the Balkans. It left the nations 
bankrupt in morals, finance, economics, and 
spiritual values. It warped the mentality, rea- 
son, and judgment of races and leaders. The 
days of peace evolved into days of war—as 
fanatical as that waged in France and Belgium 
to “make the world safe for Democracy”—this 
was a savage, uncompromising war for jobs, 
economic subsistence, racial preservation. 

In England and Wales, their white comrades 
became the most bitter enemies of Negro sea- 
men. The institutes and unions turned them 
out. By vociferous agitation they forced steam- 
ship companies to ostracize black men from the 
payrolls. The British Government in a heart- 
less pronouncement opined that Negro seamen 
of British descent were not “citizens of the 
realm” but “aliens.” Bloody riots flared through- 
out the land. In Liverpool and Cardiff, and 
Manchester and London, frenzied mobs burned 
their homes to the ground; brutalized their 
families; murdered some of the defenders; and 
forced the Government to repatriate the major- 
ity of them back to Africa and the West Indies 
—the white wives and offspring who had the 
courage to stand by these Negro seamen and 
followed them into exile were crucified by a 
cruel Colonial edict, and eventually most of 
them returned to the British Isles to become the 
wards of the Colonial Office. 

This persecution against Negro seamen after 
the war became international. Encouraged by 
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their persecution in England and Wales, seamen’s 
organizations and unions in Germany, France, 
Italy, the Scandinavian countries, Canada and 
the United States, followed suit. Ten years after 
the Armistice, Negro seamen became persona 
non grata to steamship companies in Europe, 
Canada and the United States. 

There are approximately 1,500 former Negro 
seamen, native and foreign-born, now domiciled 
in New Orleans. On the Atlantic seaboard some 
3,000 are to be found in Miami, Jacksonville, 
Savannah, Charleston, Norfolk, Philadelphia, 
New York, Brooklyn, and Boston. On the 
Pacific Coast, notably at Seattle and San Fran- 
cisco, there are 250 native and foreign-born. In 
the Great Lakes region a colony of about 750 is 
scattered in Cleveland, Detroit and Chicago. 

In West Indian and Central American cities 
like Kingston, Havana, Belize, Panama, Port 
Limon, Bridgetown, Nassau, Georgetown, and 
Port-au-Spain, it is estimated that some 3,500 
former Negro seamen are now engaged in other 
occupations. About three-score of their com- 
rades have found refuge in Canada. 

During my travels to Egypt and India be- 
tween 1916 and 1918, I found two little colonies 
of Negro seamen in Bombay and Calcutta. Most- 
ly West Indians and Africans, they migrated to 
India prior to 1914, intermarried with Hindus 
and Mohammedans, and built lucrative business 
enterprises out of savings they were to accumu- 
late during the halcyon days of the sea when 
prejudice against Negro seamen was not so pro- 
nounced. 

In London, Cardiff, Liverpool and Man- 
chester are still to be found small contingents 
of Negro seamen whose white wives and chil- 
dren are largely dependent upon Government 
dole and charitable agencies. They number be- 
tween 300 and 500. Along the West Coast of 
Africa, particularly at Dakar, Monrovia, Lagos 
and Freetown, hundreds of native seamen who 
plied between Mediterranean, Atlantic, Baltic 
and North Sea ports prior to 1914 have been 
forced into menial labor. 

Hundreds of able-bodied Negro seamen who 
once were taxpayers, homeowners, and com- 
munity leaders, wielding an influence for 
good in racial and national life, are now 
eking out a miserable existence as underpaid 
longshoremen and habitues of the waterfront— 
from Seattle to Boston, from New Orleans to 
New York City; from Cardiff to Bridgetown ; 
from Kingston to Freetown, Sierra Leone. They 
are the forgotten men of the sea. Negro sea- 
men constitute an integral part of the world’s 
social and economic order. Their ostracism 
from the high seas is a cruel economic injustice 
which should not go unchallenged. 
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@ By CARLETON BEALS 


HILE I was attending the Scottsboro 

WV trial at Decatur, a curious pamphlet 

fell into my hands. Attorney-at-Law 
Woodford Mabry, the author, indulges himself 
in the most fantastic screed of race-hatred it has 
ever been my sorrow to read. It opens with a 
warning to the defense attorneys for the Scotts- 
boro boys to get out and remain away from 
Alabama, and contains direct incitements to 
lynching. It proceeds then in the most vicious 
language, interspersed with pseudo-learning, 
childish anecdotes, ‘high-falutin’ eloquence and 
phraseology—such as “unsullied Diana of the 
silent woods”—to repeat all the current untruths 
about the Negro race, all the curious beliefs of 
the back-woods Red Hill dweller about Negro 
origins, anthropology, and character. 

It calls upon the memory of the soldiers of 
the Confederacy, it drags God into the filth of 
the author’s mind with such phrases as “vows 
to the Most High,” and it exalts Caucasian civil- 
ization, which, if Mr. Mabry is a typical prod- 
uct, had better be destroyed the sooner the 
better. 

I quote some of the gems: “We owe the 
Negro nothing. We found him a naked, snake- 
worshipping savage and conferred upon him all 
the polish of civilization that he is competent 
to receive.” 

“We must see to it that the Negro makes no 
Haitian hell of the United States.” (Personally 
I find Haiti culturally and otherwise a far more 
attractive place than Alabama. ) 

“The taxing of poor white people to furnish 
higher education for Negro wenches and sassy 
bucks is an outrage upon the white and an in- 
jury to the Negroes.” 

“God Almighty made the skin of the Negro 
black, climate did not do it, as is contended by 
some people, who have not studied the question. 
. . » The Chinaman lives under a sun as hot as 
Africa and he goes almost naked, as the Negro 
does in Africa ; and yet the Chinaman is no more 
like the woolly headed Negro than he was thou- 
sands of years ago.” 

“The Negro can’t be improved.” 

The American Negro, compared to his pro- 
genitors in Africa, “even of royal blood . . . is 
as much superior as a two hundred and fifty 
dollar Kentucky mule is to a Mexican jackass.” 

“The old-time darkey was the happiest being 
in the Lord’s green earth.” 


Mud Fell on Alabama , 


A distinguished author and observer writes « f 
the present state of race relations in the rur.| 
South. 


“Has any radiant thought ever been born in 
his woolly head?” 

“No idea of paradise was ever conceived by 
him.” 

We gave the Negro “liberty, property, fiee- 
speech, free press and freedom of conscience . . . 
that is all he is entitled to.” (When and where ? 

“Negroes with a suggestion of intellect are 
usually . . . mongrels in whose veins flow the 
blood of some depraved Caucasian.” 

All Negro women are “rotten with syphilis.” 

The white man is “the best friend the Negro 
has.” (God help him.) 

The Moses law of an eye for an eye is a 
“statute deep-graven on the heart of humanity 
by the burin of the Almighty.” 

The pamphlet reeks with such phrases as “the 
splendor of the manliness of the gentleman of 
the South.” . . . “Reverence” for “the mother 
and wife of the South.” “Anglo-Saxon 
superiority over the rest of mankind.” . . . “Ven- 
eration and respect for women. .. .” 

And in a great burst of joy Woodford ends 
up that honest people are welcomed to the South 
where “the mocking-bird warbles his sweetest 
song. . . . Here the queenly peach flushes with 
crimson when the sun doth kiss her cheek. . . . 
Here the hills are festooned with tankling vines 
embossed with purple grapes that hang in clus- 
ters like a million crystal globes filled with 
blushing wine and the bananas with melting pulp 
of honey. . . . Here pomegranates hang like 
ruddy moons and lemons like golden globes and 
sometimes a ‘nigger’ hangs way down in Dixie.” 
A whole page of it! 

He hurries on “to the Vestal Virgins of Rome” 
and cries out in real anguish of spirit: “Does the 
sacred fire burn low within me? Then woe unto 

I quote this amazing pamphlet by this semi- 
illiterate with its extravagant phraseology be- 
cause, apart from its language, it largely reflects 
the opinions of the mass of white people in 
Alabama. After all Bibb Graves was elected on 
a Ku Klux Klan ticket, an endorsement of 
lynching and race violence by the electorate of 
the state. 

Let me turn to Mr. L. O. Carver, head of 
the Resettlement Investigation bureau in the 
state, a federal office holder, native of Ten- 
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nesscc. When I asked him about the Share- 
Croppers’ Union, he told me that it was made 
up of a bunch of “night-riders” and was of- 
ficered by Negroes who “dominate the poor 
whites.” When I asked him the reason for that 
his reply was, “Well, if a ‘nigger’ gets a little 
backing, he thinks he’s important; if he gets a 
uniform he thinks he’s a king; and if you give 
him a bugle, he thinks he’s God Almighty.” This 
came out of the mouth of a man supposed to 
be helping Negro and white share-croppers alike. 

Now it might be expected that the poor white 
share-cropper in the Black Belt and the Red 
Hill region, condemned to poverty lower than 
a Central American backwoods Indian, con- 
demned to illiteracy, incest, degeneracy, and 
blind religious prejudice, should be unable to 
get the red clay and manure out of his hair or 
the cobwebs out of his brain. In fact to hate 
the Negro becomes almost a spiritual necessity. 
It is the one thing left to him that conserves his 
pride of not believing himself as low as someone 
else. 

But go into the public library of Montgomery, 
the capital of Alabama, the old capital of the 
Confederacy, and held up as a repository of 
learning for the state, and you can soon get, by 
looking over the assortment of books, an idea of 
the cultural level of the state. You will find there 
no public documents on present-day Alabama. 
You can find out nothing at all from that library, 
except from one lone disorderly newspaper file, 
nothing about contemporary Alabama, no 
records on education, no records on public taxa- 
tion, no records on anything. It has less than 
two dozen books on sociology, one of them dat- 
ing as late as 1911; less than two dozen books 
on racial problems, three of which date as late as 
1911; it has a lone volume on labor of hoary 
antiquity. 

Elsewhere I have written extensively about the 
low status of Negro education in Alabama. It 
is a Shameful record and tends to bear out my 
feeling that the concepts of Woodford Mabry 
are held by the better-class whites of Alabama 
who hold the question of education in their 
hands. 

Recently Professor Cason of the university 
at Tuscaloosa wrote a beautiful book on the 
South, called “90° In The Shade.” It does not 
belong to the customary outpouring of romantic 
picturesqueness which customarily veils the evils 
of the South, but is a brave examination into the 
psychology, the life and the economic abuses. 
It is written by a native Alabaman, with patent 
love for his state, with a deep sentiment and in 
an attractive style. The day it was published 
Professor Cason commited suicide. I talked to 
his hest friend in Tuscaloosa who told me that 
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he had committed suicide because he knew that 
he would lose his job at the university, that he 
would be ostracized by his fellow-professors and 
by his own family and social group. Yet it is a 
book that any civilized community would be 
proud to have written about itself. 

Strangely enough I felt myself, during my 
recent visit to Alabama, more in a foreign coun- 
try than when I was in Turkey. Most of the 
things that I look to with pride as being basically 
American are not to be found in Alabama. 
Race-hatred has thrown a pall over the state. 
It has prevented the harmonious development 
of its human potentialities, black and white. In 
spending so much effort to keep the Negro down, 
to keep him oppressed, to deny him opportunity, 
the white has been crippled himself. His energies 
have not been free to build a great common- 
wealth. The mass of the population rots in 
poverty and degeneracy. 

These things have their explanations. One of 
the explanations is naturally the economic set-up, 
the inefficient semi-feudal plantation system, the 
share-cropper system, the tenant-farmer sys- 
tem, which has hastened the ruining of 
the land and increased the acreage of sub- 
marginal lands. The grinding down of the 
population over many decades to a starvation 
level has prevented adequate state revenues, 
has blocked public enterprise, education, public 
improvements, the accumulation of new capital 
for industrial expansion. Most of Alabama’s 
industrial capital is northern capital. The state 
is thus in the same position as other colonial 
entities, on the one hand held to backwardness 
by its plantation class, on the other by northern 
industrialism. 

The agricultural decline began in some places 
by the time of the Civil War, in the Piedmont 
area as early as 1880, and in most areas as early 
as 1920, and now with the new mechanical ap- 
pliances for the growing of cotton, the debacle 
will soon be complete, and the state will be faced 
with a stark ruin far worse than that which 
now exists. 

A species of Fascism came to Alabama soon 
after the end of the Reconstruction period. 
Alabama at best has never known democracy, 
does not know it today. It is ruled largely by a 
small group of white plantation owners from 
the Black Belt. Its black citizenry are disfran- 
chised. A large part of its white citizenry are 
likewise disfranchised. 

And yet the morale of the political powers 
that be, despite their use of terrorism, their 
lynchings, their police thugs in the larger cen- 
ters, their sedition laws, their childish fright of 
any ideas later than the twelfth century, seems 
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to me cracked. They represent a feudal system 
that is doomed even in Alabama. They face one 
of the worst economic shifts that any region of 
any country has ever suffered. They are fighting 
a losing battle. They cannot hold up against 
the economic forces that are bound to shake 
their political control. 

What will come out of it, I don’t know. One 
of the brightest signs in Alabama which gave 
me some slight hope for even a state so back- 
ward and so benighted, was the Share Croppers’ 
Union, largely a black union, but to which be- 
long many white share-croppers, and which in 
the deep South, holds joint meetings of whites 
and blacks. It has faced lynchings, terror, hun- 
ger, disaster, and it has survived. It has been 
militant and unafraid to do battle for its rights, 
even with guns in hand. 

I talked with some of the survivors of the five 
or more lynchings in Lowndes County last year. 
One woman told me how a mob of plantation 
owners and hirelings came to her house and hit 
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Greed In The Jungle 


By ALEX R. SCHMIDT 


The whole history of the world is a perpetually recur- 
ring struggle between liberty and the lust of power and 


her over the head with a gun, looking for Sh. re- 
Cropper literature during a strike which le. 
manded that wages be raised from 35 cent» to 
a dollar a day for sun up to sundown lai or, 
I talked with the young widow of a man \ ho 
was strung up behind the landlord’s house «nd , 
a hundred bullets sent through his body. I h .ve 
the names of at least a dozen of the crimi: als 
who perpetrated these deeds, but they still w ilk 
the streets in Lowndes Country immune from 
punishment. 

In Tuscaloosa County, the Union has fouxht 
off lynch mobs and for the present has won ‘he 
right to meet openly. 

One of the startling developments in con- 
nection with this was that right after the 
Lowndes County lynchings, the Landlords’ Farm 
Bureau Federation made a drive for Negro mem- 
bers, even offering to pay up their two dollar 
initiation fee, and held a joint meeting of Ne- 
groes and whites. This, indeed, is a phenomenon 
in the deep South. 


Tue jungle lairs no breeds that loot 
And sack and gut for the spoils’ sake: 
The lion and the meanest brute 


Strike when their bellies gnaw and ache. 


The tiger does not kill for swag, 
The jackal licks the offal clean, 


They hoard no booty and they bag 


No fat to gorge when they are lean. 


Man, the lord of the lesser breed, 
Takes his toll from his fellows’ sweat, 


To foul his den with deeds of greed. 


That Christ died for him I would forget. 


The only brute in the image made 


Of his god that he may see his god, 
Is a spoiler and a renegade 


Of his own kind and his own blood. 
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Tintorera’s Last Dance , 4 y 


@ By LUIS FELIPE RODRIGUEZ 


NE day, Nature, preparing to give her 
QO final touch to the plow-shaped island oi 
Cuba, noticed that something was lack- 
ing, so she took a handful of black earth and 
threw it like a yam against the foothills of the 
Sierra Maestra. Right away the village of Crazy 
Ant jumped up with its small-town political boss, 
Olegario Machuca, its four banana patches, its 
half dozen milk-cows, its cane fields, and its in- 
dispensable sugar mill that ate up the cane, just 
as the town of Crazy Ant ate up the life and 
patience of that old Negro, Tintorera—for like 
the downward curve of a cane leaf hanging from 
a weak stalk, Tintorera was ever blown hither 
and yon at the mercy of the good wind or bad 
wind of all. Everybody sent him to do those 
equivocal little jobs that only a person would be 
willing to do who had a dried gourd for a head, 
covered with vegetation the color of an old rag. 
On Sundays, when the young people who 
liked noise and dominoes, went to Exuperancio 
Martinez’ saloon to empty a few bottles of creole 
rum, there also went Tintorera, for in this life, 
where so much is to be suffered, he never thought 
of refusing a good gulp of liquor. 

“Tintorera, come on and have a swig. But 
you've got to dance the /ucumi for us first.” 

If that was all, of course, Tintorera would 
dance that dance which Africa gave to the earth 
as the birds gave their songs, the trees their roots. 

So Tintorera would begin the lucumi, that 
ancient dance which holds all the ardor and pain 
of human blood dropping into a crevice the heat 
of summer has opened in the earth. 

Meanwhile, the nearby Cuban cane fields 
would ripple like a mighty river emptying into 
the sugar factory through whose centrifugal ma- 
chines, boilers and condensers, even now, the life 
of Crazy Ant passes. 

Before Tintorera’s eyes, as he danced, there 
would came a vision of that emancipating revo- 
lution which had given him his freedom. Yet 
somehow, Tintorera had never gotten away from 
the black earth nor the cane fields. At times, 
when the beginnings of a too lucid ray of lighten- 
ing lit up his woolly head, to keep happy and 
drive away his thoughts, he danced the /ucumi— 
grandfather of the modern rhumba with which 
the Cuban of today makes merry to delude him- 
self about his uncertain future. 

Sometimes, if the mere shadow of an idea 
came into his head, Tintorera tossed the thought 
behind him. Vaguely he remembered that his 
father brought him as a child from a land that 


Langston Hughes translates a short story by 
one of Cuba's most distinguished authors. 


was very hot, where everything seemed made 
from the rays of the sun. In the low marshlands 
of Cienaga de <apata, they cast him and his 
father off the boat like bundles of dried beef. 

Afterwards—well, afterwards he knew noth- 
ing but these creole lands and their cane fields. 

The cylinders of the primitive sugar mills, 
shaped like war-clubs, introduced him to the 
juice of the cane, which he saw becoming 
molasses, then brown sugar under the double 
whip of the sun and the overseer. In later years, 
came the big factories, working up to the com- 
plicated modern machinery of today that now 
turns out sweet cubes of white sugar—how, 
Tintorera’s simple soul never knew, just as it 
does not know the meaning of the strings be- 
hind everything, in spite of the fact that he 
himself is pulled by those strings. 

All his life, Tintorera has risen at dawn. Sun- 
set finds him still in the cane fields, his hands 
turned into ears, as in that old folk song: 


Cut the cane! 

Oh, cut it quick, 
’Fore the overseer-man 
Comes with his stick. 


But this Sunday Tintorera drank more than 
his due in the saloon belonging to Exuperancio 
Martinez. When he came out, staggering from 
side to side, it was dark. On the road, as he 
passed through the cane fields, from out the 
depths of his drunkenness there arose a strange 
idea. As though he wanted to frighten off some 
voice that came from God, or the devil, he knew 
not which, he began to dance. But that strange 
idea had already taken possession of him, body 
and soul. It was like a long pent-up revenge 
that some subtle enemy began to plot against 
the Cuban cane. 

“Cane field!” he cried, possessed by a wild 
impulse of drunkenness or insanity matching 
some confused and lonely feeling in the depths 
of his runaway conscience, “I’m gonna get you, 
cane field! This old black fella don’t know what's 
the matter here! Old black fella’s troubled and 
drunk—but he’s gonna get you! . . . You done 
beat me too much, cane field, worked me too 
much! You done gimme too much hell!” 

Out of Tintorera’s head, suddenly, flames of 
burning alcohol leaped. In the silence of the 


night, the inhabitants of the creole country-side 
(Continued on Page 125) 
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@ By SOPHIA STEINBACH 


N intensive desire for creative activity in 
Ax American public has been uncov- 

ered by the experience of the Federal Art 
Project of the Works Progress Administration in 
New York. And nowhere has there been dem- 
onstrated a more enthusiastic response than in 
Harlem. 

When the Federal Art Project established its 
first free class in Harlem in January, 1934, there 
were only two art centers available. At that 
time the studios of one or two struggling Harlem 
artists had been opened to a necessarily limited 
number of young people who could not afford 
to attend art schools. 


Now, 1,140 children and 400 adults are 
learning to paint, draw, sculpture in wood and 
stone, and work in the many crafts, under the 
supervision of professional artists selected from 
relief rolls by the Federal Art Project. Neigh- 
borhood centers, schools, churches, and the Y’s 
are cooperating by providing free studio space 
and materials. 

It is necessary to observe the students at work 
to appreciate what the classes mean to them. 
Although attendance is voluntary, the studios 
are always filled. 
Children wait 
patiently to be 
admitted where 
space is limited, 
sacrifice play hours 
to complete murals 
for school walls 
and save pennies 
to buy materials 
for home use. 

This eager re- 
sponse and the ex- 
cellent quality of 
much of the work 
are directly re- 
sponsible for the 
establishment _ by 
the Federal Art 
Project of Har- 
lem’s first art 
school. Miss Au- 
gusta Savage, a 
Harlem artist who 
has done much to 
develop the abili- 
ties of young 
people the 


Harlem Goes In For Art 
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The great Black Belt in New York City know 
far and wide as the Harlem area is respondin. 
with great enthusiasm to the Federal Art Proj 
ect, as herein described. 

community, cooperated with the project by pro- 

viding studio space. 

The Uptown Art Laboratory is open to young 
Harlemites who have already demonstrated a 
particular aptitude in some branch of the arts. 
Like the school after which it is fashioned, the 
Federal Art Project Design Laboratory, it em- 
bodies progressive trends and seeks to coordinate 
a thorough training in the fine arts with applied 
design. The school is run informally in Miss 
Savage’s garage, transformed into a studio. No 
rigid course of instruction is followed. Adults 
are free to work when and as they choose, in 
atelier style, and instructors come once a week 
to discuss the results. Lively discussions take 
place on Sunday afternoons when Vaclav Vyat- 
lacil, instructor in the fine arts department of the 
Design Laboratory, comes to help the students. 
Children’s classes are held daily, after school 
hours. 

Harlem parents were not at first receptive to 
the idea of children’s art classes. A clearer un- 


W. P. A. Class in Modeling, Y. M. C. A., Harlem (Courtesy of Art Service Project, W.P.A.) 
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derstanding of our aims, however, and the un- 
sophisticated, joyous quality of the children’s 
work which is exhibited periodically at neigh- 
borhood centers and schools, soon overcame 
these objections. 


The children’s program of the Federal Art 
Project is not designed primarily to make an 
artist of the child, but to bring out the creative 
abilities which every child possesses ; to get him 
to put down a record of his daily growth and 
discovery and thus to aid his mental and emo- 
tional development, is the real objective. Edu- 
cators say creative art is the best medium they 
can employ to develop the personality of the 
timid child and to provide a constructive outlet 
for the restless one. The classes not only keep 
the children off the streets (movies do that, too) 
but employ their boundless energy in a way 
useful to their development. 


All children love to play and if given the op- 
portunity to play creatively, they will produce 
results as spontaneous, gay and honest as them- 
selves. Perhaps the popularity of the classes is 
due to the fact that the professional artists who 
conduct the work know how to foster the play 
spirit in the studio. 

Beginners are given a large sheet of paper and 
are asked to set down a familiar subject exactly 
as they fancy it. Young Tony is not corrected, 
if, in his need for action he chooses to have the 


(Courtesy of Art Service Project, W.P.A.) 


Normandie do a nose dive in the middle of the 
harbor; and Michael is allowed to defy nature 
itself, when, painting a picture entitled “A very 
hot day in the city,” he inserts two suns to get 
his idea across. Teachers do not touch the work 
of the children, nor do they offer advice, with 
the exception of a few basic instructions, unless 
asked. Experimentation by children, not on 
them, is the rule. 


Scenes from playgrounds, schoolrooms, life at 
home, subways and even comic strips furnish 
subject-matter for most of the work. Anything 
may be any color in children’s art and it is usu- 
ally brilliant in hue if left to their taste. Racial 
influences are apparent in their work. Nor- 
wegian children paint delightful figures with 
yellow hair and red cheeks; Negro work 
abounds in rhythm and color, the heritage of 
the race. 


Often the youngsters find it difficult to rely on 
their own imagination. They prefer to copy and 
imitate. In such cases, teachers are faced with 
the task of restoring self-confidence. A “before 
and after” exhibition, held recently at a Harlem 
neighborhood center, showed how the children 
gradually were coaxed away from common- 
place copying to setting down lively interpreta- 
tions of their environment. One teacher con- 
verted her class by exhibiting reproductions of 
Van Gogh’s paintings. “Do these pictures look 
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as though the artists had copied them from 
somewhere?” she asked. The children got the 
idea at once. 


New York children, and Harlem children 
among them, are helping to shape America’s 
art future. Requests to the Federal Art Project 
for children’s exhibitions have come from towns 
in Virginia, West Virginia, New Jersey and New 
York. The Progressive Education Association is 
circulating the work nationally to demonstrate 
what children can do if artists supervise the 
work. Likewise, several state Boards of Edu- 
cation are circulating the work through the 
school systems to exemplify progressive methods. 

Adult classes present a more complex prob- 
lem than children’s classes. Students range in 
age from 16 to 60 and it follows naturally that 
their interests and aims cover a correspondingly 
wide ground. Teachers must be equipped to 
instruct those who expect to follow art as a 
career, as well as those who come to the classes 
for release from the pressing realities of daily 
life. 


Unlike children, adults are self-conscious in 
their work; they fear criticism and are ham- 
pered by pre-conceived notions of ‘art.’ In many 
instances, however, the classes produce promis- 
ing work in a short period of time. The recent 
exhibition of adult work at the Harlem Y. M. 
C. A., after the class had been in operation only 
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two months, included imaginative pastels of 
Paradise by a Spiritualist minister forty y- ars 
of age, drawings of Haile Selassie by a youth 
of eighteen and several delightful portraits ind 
landscapes. 


Art teaching cannot be considered apart {rom 
the rest of the program of the Federal Art Proj- 
ect. Some 2,000 artists are employed in gre:ter 
New York to create murals, sculpture and c.sel 
paintings for public tax-supported buildings, 
teach art, record certain WPA programs through 
photography, cooperate with departments of the 
municipal government by preparing posters, 
circulate exhibitions of work from WPA classes 
throughout the United States and conduct gal- 
lery tours for adult groups. The Federal Art 
Project is also a pioneer in the fields of research 
and is sponsoring design laboratories, biblio- 
graphies of paint technique and an Index of 
Design. 


The Federal Art Project cannot be con- 
sidered as a substitute for economic injustice 
and security in Harlem, nor is it expected to take 
the place of recreational and social opportuni- 
ties which are sadly needed. But it does provide 
an opportunity for the people of that crowded 
area to satisfy their creative yearnings and to 
experience the thrill of bringing new and hith- 
erto unknown sources of beauty and satisfaction 
into their lives. 


(Courtesy of Art Service Project, W.P.A.) 
Harlem Youth Hard at Work in Drawing Class, P. S. 139, New York City 
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The Negro of North Carolina 
Forsakes The Land « « « 


@ By NEWELL D. EASON 


Carolina reveals that the Negro of North 

Carolina is being separated from the 
land. Year after year in the past the number of 
Negro farmers increased, but between 1925 and 
1935 a total of 11,593 Negro farmers disap- 
peared from the North Carolina land. During 
the last five years farms operated by Negro farm- 
ers have decreased 7,500 or 9.8 per cent. It is 
significant to note that while the number of Ne- 
gro farmers so sharply decreased the number of 
white farmers increased by 28,759, or 14.2 per 
cent. This is the largest increase of white farmers 
in recent history, and also the largest decrease 
of Negro farmers. 

If we look at the white population for the 
country as a whole it will be seen that for ten 
consecutive years, 1920 to 1929, the annual net 
movement from white American farms to the 
cities outstripped pilgrimages from urban cen- 
ters to the soil. The net city gain was 6,296,000 
souls. 

In 1930 the picture completely reversed itself. 
From that year to 1933 the net farm gain was 
537,000. This increase was registered in spite of 
1933, for in that year 227,000 more people left 
the soil than went to it. The reasons for the 
1933 shake-up were simply that city jobs, both 
old and new, became available ; Federal “work” 
designed for unemployed, looked easy, and fore- 
closures, assignments and tax sales were executed 
against country holdings. 

The significant fact is that while white farm- 
ers of North Carolina and the country as a whole 
are returning to the land, or are going to it for 
the first time, Negro Americans are forsaking it. 
The cause and meaning of this change, and 
what it will do to the character of our national 
life deserves the most careful study and _ best 
intelligence. 


Te recent census of agriculture for North 


The Cause 


Why has the desertion of the farms been con- 
fined almost wholly to the Negro race? Their 
own answers show that landlords could no longer 
finance them which fact drove many away, 
while others indicated that per annum costs of 
credit through the use of merchant credit placed 
too heavy a burden on them. Others stated that 
they left because landowners signed the average 
reduction contracts. Some left because they were 


Professor Eason of Shaw University, Raleigh, 
North Carolina, analyzes the reason for the 
wholesale migration of the Negroes from the 


land in North Carolina. 


fooled by the fiction of city employment. Others 
left because the landlords wanted to turn them 
into day laborers. It is necessary for the social 
scientist to probe beneath these replies. His 
answers are that, first of all, the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act is responsible, in a large measure, 
for cutting Negro tenants and croppers loose 
from the land. 

The counties in which there was the greatest 
decrease in Negro farmers, Nash, Pitt, Person, 
Edgecombe, Wilson, Halifax, Green, Forsyth, 
Martin and Northampton, were the counties in 
which there is largely the cash crop system of 
tobacco and cotton. It is in these counties that 
the acreage reduction of the AAA operated most 
effectively. 

The Negro as a marginal farmer is especially 
susceptible to shifting conditions in agriculture. 
Under the governmental program the average 
amount received by Negro farmers in these coun- 
ties for cotton reduction was $54. The average 
amount given to landowners was $43. It can 
readily be seen that money passed through their 
hands like water through a sieve. “Evidence in- 
troduced at federal court trials in the South in 
1933 showed that many of the seed-loan checks 
made out to hundreds of tenant farmers had 
found their way pretty directly to the hands of 
money lenders and merchants in country towns 
where a practice is made of ‘advancing’ such 
things as fat meat, sugar, snuff, fertilizer, stick 
candy, denim, calico, kerosene, chill tonics, 
kidney pills, and a few dollars to these lean and 
uncouth mortals who somehow manage to carry 
the burdens of southern slavery in these modern 
times.” Guy Johnson, of the University of North 
Carolina, says: “Negro tenants received piti- 
fully little of the crop reduction money last fall. 
Landlords quite generally took charge of the 
checks and applied them to back debts of the 
tenants. Further, many landlords are known 
to have ‘understandings’ with local relief ad- 
ministrators to prevent the ‘demoralization’ of 
their Negro labor, and it is reported that some 
go so far as to charge to their tenants’ accounts 
all foods and other supplies furnished by the 
relief office.” 
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In the cotton and tobacco producing counties 
the landlords specifically charged the migration 
of the Negro tenants and croppers to acreage 
reduction. It is a sad commentary upon the 
values of the southern white landowner that he 
should use a system designed to help all farmers 
as an excuse for gathering the benefits while 
cutting black tenants loose from farming and ‘ 
chance to benefit by the program. 

Blacks and “poor whites” alike are suffering 
immeasurable ills under this landlord-tenant 
system. The blacks suffer much more, however, 
because as a marginal man set off by color his 
problems are always more acute. The AAA 
merely strengthened the foundations upon which 
these ills rested. When the Supreme Court of 
the United States declared the AAA unconsti- 
tutional it removed the most important pre- 
server and strengthener of the status quo in 
landlord-tenant relations. The AAA has 
strengthened a system of farming which has 
been perpetuated partly for the purpose of keep- 
ing the Negro in subjection and controlling his 
labor. The government through the AAA came 
to the aid of the depressed farmer. However, as 
fas as the Negro is concerned, the AAA acted 
like the elephant of the myth who saw the 
motherless chickens and said, “TI will be a mother 
to the poor little things” and lay down upon 
them. 


The AAA is not the only important cause 
of the decrease of Negro farmers in North Caro- 
lina. Of the 11,593 Negro farmers who in ten 
years disappeared, 4,093 were lost from the 
land between 1925 and 1930, long before the 
adjustment program was begun, a number large 
enough certainly to indicate the already vigor- 
ous beginnings of a definite trend. Indeed, if 
there had been no acceleration at all in the 
trend of 1925-30, the decrease in Negro farm- 
ers in North Carolina in the ten-year period 
from 1925 to 1935 would have amounted to 
9,186, as compared with the actual decrease of 
11,593. Therefore, the selfish subterfuge under 
the AAA by which tenants were deprived of 
their share in the benefits was not the only 
major reason for Negro farmers deserting the 
plow. 

It would be pertinent to ask, then, what are 
other conditions in southern agriculture which 
have tended to tear him loose from the soil, set 
him adrift upon the South’s roads, or crowd 
him into its slums, or the slums of northern 
cities ? 

A study of this question reveals that the 
vicious merchant credit system must bear a major 


portion of responsibility. It is this systen. that 
makes it impossible for the mass of Negro arm. 
ers to buy and pay reasonable prices fo. pro- 
visions and for feeds. Most of the farme:s ip. 
terviewea, depended upon advances fron: time 
merchants for the purchase of the thing» they 
needed. They pay heavily for such credit which 
places a large burden on their shoulders. 

It has already been pointed out tha: the 
areas where the largest decrease in Negro ‘arm- 
ers occurred were areas in which the income 
of the farmers was almost entirely re«cived 
from major cash crops such as tobacco and cot- 
ton. These crops are marketed only during two 
or three months of the year whereas the expenses 
of the farmer run throughout the year. ‘They, 
therefore, make a contract with a merchant 
who agrees “to run” the farmer for the year. 
These merchants ordinarily furnish such things 
as fertilizer, seed, fat meat, sugar, flour, and 
maybe a small amount of cash. The amount of 
credit extended is usually proportionate to the 
size of the crop. The only security that the 
merchant has is a lien on the crops to be planted 
during the period in which the credit is given. 
The merchants say the risks they assume are so 
great that they are justified in placing high costs 
on their credit. The true fact in the case is that 
they charge exhorbitantly for their credit be- 
cause these poor tenants are extremely weak. 
The credit system, like the tenant system, grows 
and persists because of the weakness and pov- 
erty of these farmers. 

North Carolina in 1917 attempted to regu- 
late advances through statute by passing the 
Crop Lien Law*. The law failed in its purpose, 
namely, to lighten the burden of costs made 
for advances by credit merchants and landlords. 
It is apparent however, that even if these igno- 
rant tenants and croppers were aware of the 
law there would be no way of adequately check- 
ing up on the retail cash price that is placed 
upon the goods by the merchant, and _practi- 
cally never is a memorandum given with 
goods purchased on time. Moreover, they 
seldom have definite knowledge of the cash 
prices being charged. They take _ their 
provisions from over the counter and go 
their way. The books are kept by merchants 
or landlords. The landlord even sells the cotton 
or tobacco and the sale price is never known to 
the tenant. The outcome of it all is that when 
they go to settle their accounts they come out 
with a paper loss or a paper gain. Cash merely 
passes through their hands, if at all. In cases 


*Public Laws of North Carolina, Session of 1917, 
Chapter 134. 
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of joss Many tenants move away leaving their 
debt 

|: is the poverty and hopelessness of the system 
that is driving Negro tenants and croppers away 
from the soil. They are not so ignorant that 
they fail to be aware of being robbed. That is 
why so many of them take the first opportunity 
to escape the eternal debt that is theirs. Many 
others would leave if they could. Many of the 
older adult farmers hang on to the soil because 
they have become resigned to their condition. 

Many of the Negro ex-farmers were fooled by 
the fiction of city employment and so left the 
farm. In the city, they expected to find escape 
from serfdom, a career, a chance for education, 
an alliance with culture, leisure and recreation. 
These values stand out for young people. The 
great majority of Negroes in North Carolina 
are in the age groups under 29. It is a further 
fact that the majority of the 11,593 Negroes 
who deserted the farms were young adults be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 30. Conversations 
with many of them plainly indicate that they 
have been disillusioned after reaching the city. 
City “gold” refuses to glitter, and instead of 
hoped for urban benefits they face unemploy- 
ment, virtual enslavement by employers who cut 
their already meagre wages at will, education 
costs beyond their means, too much culture 
expressed in terms of shoddy movies and easy 
liquor, and minimum relaxation. 

Many Negro farmers are deserting the farms 
because the landowners can no longer finance 
them. In Pitt County where there was a 25.4 
per cent decrease in Negro farmers, a Negro 
observer wrote in February, 1933: 

“Tenants in this section are getting along 
poorly. They have difficulty in securing some- 
one to furnish them with farming: necessities. 
Many will be unable to farm this year for this 
reason. Negroes are in a worse condition than 
whites, for many of them are made to vacate 
houses and jobs to be replaced by whites. In 
some instances two and three families are living 
in one house. Conditions are growing gradually 
worse... .” From other informants come similar 
pictures of Negro farm conditions. 

The credit system is disgraceful, yet it is the 
only way Negro farmers have of financing them- 
selves. Many of them had to “move out” be- 
cause they could not get advances. For the past 
few years the low prices for farm products have 
brought heavy losses to many landlords. The 
situation for several years, therefore, has been 
that many landlords simply were unable to fi- 
nance their tenants. 

In some instances landowners have substi- 
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tuted day labor in place of the share-cropper 
type of farming. The reaction of many young 
Negro farmers is that they would rather be work- 
ing in a mill in the city for $1.04 per day than 
as a farm day laborer for 30 cents per day. It 
is not surprising that they beat a wide track to 
the southern cotton and tobacco mills and the 
northern cities at their first opportunities. Wages 
of six and seven dollars per week in the factories 
mean an unaccustomed luxury to folk whose 
former income seldom exceeded ten dollars a 
month in actual money. 

The landlord-tenant type of farming “de- 
mands an unquestioning obedience to its mana- 
gerial intelligence ; it demands the right to dic- 
tate and control every stage of cultivation; it 
cannot and does not tolerate a suggestion of 
independent status. Those Negro tenants who 
have in spirit revolted against its implication, 
or who have with praiseworthy intent sought to 
detach themselves from its grip by attaining an 
independent status, have felt the full force of its 
remaining strength. Nothing remains but to 
succumb or to migrate.”* Many succumb and 
many migrate. 

It is not difficult to understand why the Negro 
is turning away from the land, while white 
Americans are going back. The conditions dis- 
cussed are far more unique to the Negro. Farm 
life is much less attractive to him than to even 
the “poor whites”. In a day when the radio, 
telephone, rural free delivery and speed trans- 
portation should be making farm life more at- 
tractive, he continues to desert it. Obviously, 
these luxuries do not form part of his wildest 
dreams because few handle any cash money at 
all. To the white farmer the situation is different. 
The dignity of work has been lifted to its own as 
a result of the depression. The change is bring- 
ing him new honor. Because he is an individual- 
ist, the soil gives him another chance for self- 
expression and family freedom. He has some- 
thing to go back to the land for. The Negro 
has only debt awaiting him. He feels the city 
offers him the only chance for the self-expres- 
sion that he craves. 


What Becomes of These Migrants? 


What has happened to the 11,593 Negro 
farmers who are no longer operators of farms? 
Have they been changed to day laborers? Are 
they in the cities of North Carolina? Have they 
migrated to northern cities? Or, are they on 
relief ? 

In Person County there was a 19.1 per cent 


*Johnson, Charles S.—Shadow of the Plantation, 
p. 127. 
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decrease in Negro farmers between 1930 and 
1935. The Negroes of this county composed 
38.9 per cent of the population. In 1933, how- 
ever, they made up 57 per cent of the relief load. 
in Forsyth County there was a 28 per cent de- 
crease in Negro farm operators. The Negroes 
of that county made up 33.3 per cent of the pop- 
ulation, yet they made up 44 per cent of the 
relief load. Twenty-one per cent of the popu- 
lation of that county getting relief were Negroes 
as compared with 14 per cent white. In Martin 
County there was an 8.1 per cent decrease in 
Negro farmers. Forty-seven per cent of the popu- 
lation is Negro while 59 per cent of the relief load 
is Negro. “In Green, Nash and Wilson Counties, 
a total of 825 displaced farm families, who have 
been on relief . . . were investigated. Sixty-six 
per cent are Negroes.” 

I am unable to determine at present the ex- 
tent to which the displaced Negro farmers are 
on relief, but observers in various parts of the 
state seem agreed that approximately 70 per 
cent of these farmers and their families are on 
relief. 

Females and the children of tenants and share 
croppers are among the largest numbers leav- 
ing the farm. Large numbers of them are found 
flocking into New York, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, and Baltimore. The United States cen- 
sus shows that these four cities are drawing 
Negroes heavily from North Carolina. They are 
perhaps North Carolina’s healthiest and most 
capable young Negroes. 


What Price Migration? 


The best and the poorest Negro farm youths 
are wandering to the city. Those that manage 
to escape relief are going into the cotton and 
tobacco mills. Few of the mills have men over 
the ages of 30 or under 18. In one cotton ware- 
house in Raleigh the foreman goes around peri- 
odically kicking and cursing the workers. This is 
his way of being sure that he has a docile Negro 
as well as a means of keeping them speeded up 
to the maximum efficiency. If a worker protests, 
he is fired. There are plenty other ex-farm 
hands waiting to take his place. The wages in 
this warehouse is $1.40 per day but at the end 
of the week their check is apt to be from $1.50 
to $2.75 short. If they question the checks they 
are too smart. The boss doesn’t want “smart 
niggers.” 

These ex-agriculturists are finding themselves 
up against a mad, ceaseless whirl and frantic 
chiseling to get a dollar. In the mills, warehouses 
and laundries they are being virtually enslaved. 
They will not, however, go “back home.” They 
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know that their poverty on the farm is so in nse 
as to be almost hopeless. Though untut. red, 
they somehow feel that the existing condi ions 
of the farm keep them “outside the strea: of 
life and that somehow the bareness and e: pti- 
ness of his existence are connected with hi: iso- 
lated position.” 

Many maladjustments face these people. [he 
adjustments they have to make are many ind 
difficult because of the unfamiliarity of co adi- 
tions. They suffer very serious disintegratio: of 
character, resulting in general lawlessness ind 
in actual crime ; also in an instability in concuct 
which makes it extremely difficult to set up ef- 
fective controls. It is this aspect of the situation 
that seems to be of greatest importance ani is 
deserving of some very careful study. 

From the economic standpoint there is little 
doubt that the Negro under present conditions 
is better off away from the farm. From the 
standpoint of personality development it is prob- 
able that he gains also. Most of them inter- 
viewed felt that they had cast off the shackles of 
tradition, that they had been released into a 
larger and more benign world. They experience 
an enlargement of spirit which they could never 
have known on the farm under existing condi- 
tions. “That large numbers of Negro tenants 
and owners should have had the courage and 
resolution to break with their past and migrate 
to cities, especially that they should migrate in 
such large numbers to northern cities, is just 
one more sign that even the untutored of the 
race are not totally unaware of their own best 
interest. It would be utterly wrong to consider 
the Negro’s abandonment of southern farms dur- 
ing the last thirty years merely as a sign of a 
migratory instinct.” 


How Shall We Stop This Migration? 


The importance of the trek the Negro is mak- 
ing away from the land is clear and disturbing. 
As long as the Negro is in the South—which is 
forever—both he and the South are best served 
if he is securely attached to the soil. How can 
North Carolina securely attach him to the soil? 

In the first place, increasing tenancy must give 
way to increasing home ownership. The Neg- 
roes’ desertion of the land is at basis an urge for 
freedom. One of the major expressions of this 
freedom is clothed in home ownership and pride 
in the land. The lack of home ownership throws 
people toward centers of revolution. They fall 
easy prey to propaganda. Their sense of values 
is distorted or upset because they have little to 
lose. The state of North Carolina must through 
a corporation or some other device enable the 
poor black tenants and sharecroppers to buy and 
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own land if the state wants to keep them here. 
Further, the folkways of the white South that 
“jt is not good for a Negro to own property” 
must be changed. It is axiomatic that a whole- 
some farming economy calls for ownership and 
self support. Ownership of small holdings of 
land by those now engaged in the tenant func- 
tion would be an economic advance, if a sound 
way could be devised to finance the purchases 
and payments and to spread them over a long 
period of time. The serious nature of the pro- 
posal is not open to question. If the tenant 
can operate successfully a large farm owned by 
someone else, might he not be capable of ful- 
filling the landlord fur.ction on a smaller hold- 
ing? Would production as a whole suffer in 
North Carolina if tenants were made into owner- 
operators of several small holdings? Surely the 
tenants would not be transformed into peasants, 
because freedom never made peasants out of 
people. 

In the second place, the credit situation in 
North Carolina, which is bad, must be improved. 
Outside of health there is nothing more impor- 
tant to the farmer than credit. Some agency 
designed to supply credit for productive pur- 
poses at low rates of interest must be developed. 
Perhaps an effective solution to the credit prob- 
lem may yet be found through the instrumen- 
tality of the federal government. 


In the third place, the Negro farmer must be 
educated far above the level he now occupies. 
He has to learn that he must raise more con- 
sumption products, which will decrease the 
amount of credit needed for consumption pur- 
poses. There is a great deal to be said of the 
wasteful methods of Negro farmers. He cannot 
be relieved of responsibility. His education must 
include training in the improved methods of 
production, and diversification of crops. More 
Negro county demonstrators will greatly aid in 
this educational task. On the other hand, a more 
far-reaching program must include the children 
of these farmers. North Carolina must insist 
that they get their schooling. It must be school- 
ing adapted to farm youth. Its curriculum must 
include not only the three “R’s” but knowledge 
of scientific agriculture and manual training. 


\ 


Training and education of Negro farmers in 
North Carolina will then prepare them for the 
developments of attitudes of cooperation. The 
development of cooperative marketing methods 
will be an immeasurable help to them. Coopera- 
tion is not a panacea for the ills of the Negro 
farmer; it is a definite help in any situation. 
Home ownership and education must precede it 
because cooperatives are successful in enlisting 
the educated, and farm owners will join more 
readily than tenants. Tenants hesitate to sub- 
scribe to its stock, since they do not know how 
long they will reside in a community. 

The past few years have forcefully demon- 
strated the importance of agriculture as a phase 
of our national life. If we are to prosper as a 
people, both the farm and the urban industrial 
interest must be equally considered and directed 
into sound and effective functioning. It is im- 
possible to neglect that large group of Negro 
farmers without the entire economic and social 
structure seriously suffering as a result. North 
Carolina may well ask, how well have we pro- 
tected the Negro farmer through our laws and 
governmental agencies? 

Improvement along the lines enumerated will 
make farm life more attractive to Negro farm- 
ers. They deserve a New Deal in North Caro- 
lina. The rewards of their toil even with the 
independence that goes with ownership are rarely 
bountiful. As long as the masses of them are 
but a step removed from poverty, just so long 
will North Carolina progress at a snail’s pace. 
The Negro farmer is in a pitiful condition. He is 
“frequently exploited, unscientific, invariably 
unrewarded and unsung.” 

Frankly, the outlook for a new deal that 
will keep the Negro farmer in North Carolina 
secure on the land looks gloomy. It is one thing 
to see the social maladjustment and another to 
want to check or relieve it. Materialism has bru- 
talized the land owning class. It has made them 
low-minded. The American society teaches folk- 
ways and mores that sanction acquisitive greed, 
and heartless pursuit of wealth. North Carolina 
must set as one of its tasks the providing of an 
environment favorable to the growth of the finer 
qualities of man. 
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Book Reviews 


THE STORY OF THE NEGRO RETOLD. By 
Carter G. Woodson. The Associated Pub- 
lishers, Washington, D. C. $2.15. 

LL those who have been attempting to teach Negro 

History in high schools will welcome the appear- 
ance of “The Story of the Negro Retold,’ by Carter G. 
Woodson. Heretofore, it has been necessary to adopt the 
authors’ larger work to the needs of students of high 
school age—a none too simple task. “The Story of the 
Negro Retold” places a wealth of information concerning 
the Negro within the grasp of every Negro youth in 

America, not only because the facts have been reproduced 

on the secondary level, but also because of its low price. 

Of the qualifications of the author, Carter G. Woodson, 
to write on the subject of Negro History, nothing need 
be said. A pioneer scholar in this particular field of re- 

search, he stands alone as one who has done most to un- 
earth the Negro’s achievements and to place the black 
man in his rightful place in the panorama of civilization. 

“The Story of the Negro Retold” opens with an il- 
luminating account of the Negro’s African background 
and relives the experiences of the transplanted African 
in the New World through the present day. The text is 
a veritable mine of information that will crumble the 
wall of ignorance, which has obscured the truth about 
the Negro for generations. 

As pointed out in the preface, the book deals with the 
Negro in the international sphere, rather than limiting 
itself to the Negro in the United States. Facts are related 
concerning the Negroes in the Caribbean area, South 
America, Europe and Africa. This is, as it should be, for 
after all the “problem” is not simply an American one 
but rather one of darker people without geographical 
limitations. Western Civilization has decreed that the 
presence of any degree of pigmentation is prima facie, 
evidence of inferiority—hence, the need for more inti- 
mate relationship among all people of color. 

The author closes the study with a chapter evaluating 
Negro contribution to civilization. The question is often 
asked, even by “‘schooled” Negroes themselves,—‘*What 
is the need for a history of the Negro?” This question is 
answered very effectively in the closing chapter of the 
book. 

The author committed one notable sin of omission. He 
failed to mention Johnathan C. Gibbs, a Negro, who 
played an important role in Reconstruction. Gibbs was 
Secretary of State for Florida for four years. At the time 
of his death he was State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. He was a graduate of Kimball Union Academy, 
Dartmouth College, and Princeton Theological Seminary. 
He was regarded by his contemporaries as the “most cul- 
tured member of the Florida Constitutional Convention 
of 1868.” 

The book meets the most approved requirements of the 
modern text. The paragraphs are short and each begins 
with an arresting subject printed in heavy type. The 
problems and projects, at the end of each chapter, offer 
an excellent opportunity for independent student activity. 
The book contains a very valuable appendix which in- 
cludes documents which should be made familiar to every 
high school student. E. P. SOUTHALL. 
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NEGRO HISTORY IN THIRTEEN PLAYS. By 
Richardson and Miller. The Associated Publis ers, 
Washington, D. C. $3.25. 


E have here a sensitively fine collection of plays | «al. 

ing with heroic incidents in the lives of Negro nen 

and women—moulders in their time, of the life and 
civilization of which they were a part. 

Whether we choose to consider them as a vigorous 
renaissance of the Negro’s contribution to dramatic lit -ra- 
ture or whether we regard them as a bright forecas. of 
what the Negro is capable of producing in the field of 
the drama, we shall have to admit the merit and siguifi- 
cance of these plays. 


This reviewer, in all humility, shall have to state that 
she is not competent to evaluate the historical credentials 
here presented. No doubt time and place have been 


adroitly juggled, and the usual poetic, or should I say 
dramatic, license has been taken. But who would quarrel 
with the authors for that reason? Therein they have 
followed a well established tradition, and have won their 
forgiveness by capturing for us the essential verities of 
personality, the sincerities of background, and the emo- 
tional intensity without which no play is worth the play- 
ing. 

Of Willis Richardson's five plays——“‘Antonio Maceo,” 
“Attucks, the Martyr,” “The Elder Dumas,” “In Mene- 
lik’s Court” and “Near Calvary’—the first four are 
by far the best in this group. Perhaps the dialogue in 
“Antonio Maceo” is a bit too stiff, perhaps the charac- 
ters are too fond of formal reminiscences. At any rate 
the play lacks the vigor of “Attucks, the Martyr,” that 
headstrong Negro who was the first to precipitate the 
outbreak that led to the Revolutionary War. “The 
Elder Dumas’ possesses freshness and verve that should 
make it a delightful comedy. “Near Calvary” is per- 
haps the least convincing of all the plays. Is it becaus* 
of the author's failure to give us a note of explanation? 
Was this a Negro family living in Palestine at the time 
or were these people Jews? 

It is my belief that short introductory notes would 
have made all the plays more significant, historically. 
These forewords shall have to be written sooner or later, 
and I feel confident that there will be a need for other 
editions or for theatre programs. The historical play 
almost invariably demands this assistance and when the 
historical allusions and characters are not familiar to 
the general public such notes are obviously a necessity. 

“Frederick Douglass” and “William Ellen Craft” are 
plays that suffer from the lack of a foreword. I am will- 
ing to wager that not a dozen people in any average audi- 
ence, white or colored, would know anything about the 
Crafts. Beyond the fact that we are permitted to watch 
the slaves effect a clever escape to freedom, we learn 
nothing of the subsequent achievement of these people. 
Drama, yes ; but history? 

In “Nat Turner,” by Randolph Edmonds, we have a 
closely knit and tragic play dealing with Nat Turner's 
Insurrection in Virginia in 1831. For sheer dramatic 
intensity and heartbreaking suspense no play in _ this 
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Survey of the Month« « « « 


Appointments 

John T. Doles Jr. has been appointed as First Deputy 
Collector of Internal Revenue, 3rd District, New York 
City. Mr. Doles is a young attorney, a graduate of 
Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C. He received his Mas- 
ter’s degree from Columbia and was graduated from 
the Law School of New York University. 

* * * 

Dr. Sadie T. M. Alexander, Attorney-at-Law, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, has been recently appointed Assistant 
City Solicitor by Mayor S. Davis Wilson. Mrs. Alexander 
is a member of the Executive Board of the National 
Urban League. She is a graduate of the University of 


Pennsylvania and received her 


of St. Louis, Missouri, Edwin R. Embree, president of 
the Julius Rosenwald Fund, said: 

“Seventy years ago, at the time of emancipation, less 
than 5 per cent of the 4,500,000 slaves and free persons 
of color could read and write. Today, just two genera- 
tions later, well over 80 per cent of the 12,000,000 Ne- 


groes in America are literate. 


“Meanwhile Negroes have continued to make their 
own special contributions to American life, especially in 
folk music and folk art, and more recently in the formal 
expression of those same gifts in the fine arts. 


“In northern schools and colleges, where they are ad- 
mitted without official discrimination, Negroes attend 


Master’s degree and Doctor's de- 
gree in economics as well as her 


L.L.B. from that institution. 
* * 


Mayor Wilson also appointed 
Mrs. Rose J. Satterwhite as a 
policewoman, the first of her 
race to be so honored in Phila- 


delphia. 


* * 


Tuskegee 
Dr. Frederick D. Patterson of 


Tuskegee announces that follow- 


we 


ing a series of conferences with 
southern and eastern hotel execu- 
tives Tuskegee will offer courses 
of study for hotel, restaurant and 
dining-car chefs, stewards and ca- 
terers. These courses were ad- 
ded to the curriculum at Tuske- 
gee, said Dr. Patterson, after the 
executives of the hotels had de- 
clared that properly trained Ne- 
gro chefs and stewards would be 
able to meet the need now evi- 
dent in this field. 
* 

Dr. Frederick D. Patterson, 
president of Tuskegee Institute, 
reports that a study of the class 
of May, 1935 shows that of 
the total of 98 members, 88 were 
at work along the special lines of 
training which they received at 
Tuskegee. Five are enrolled in 


* 


representative universities where 
they are doing advanced work in 
the special fields studied at Tus- 
kegee Institute. Only five of 
these graduates are unemployed. 


Race Relations 

In an address delivered before 
the convention of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the 


National Education Association 


. Sadie T. M. Alexander 
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in numbers about proportionate to their percentage of 
the population and frequently carry off the highest honors 
in scholarship as well as in sports and other competitive 
activities. 

“But four-fifths of the race still live in the South 
where they are restricted to a segregated school system. 
In those southern segregated schools today 2'4 million 
Negro children are enrolled in the 25,000 elementary 
schools in the 17 southern states which have separate 
school systems. This leaves nearly 900,000 southern 
colored children of elementary school age who are not 
in school. In the 2,000 segregated schools of secondary 
level, 150,000 Negroes are enrolled. During the past 
eighteen years in specifically Negro institutions, college 
enrollment has jumped from 2,637 in 1918 to 19,000 
in 1930 to 25,000 in 1934-35.” 


* * * 


Urban League 

Secretary of the Interior The Honorable Harold F. 
Ickes was the principal speaker on the occasion of the 
celebration of the 20th Anniversary of the founding of 
the Chicago Urban League. Over five hundred people 
of both races attended the dinner meeting in the grand 
ballroom of the Steuben club. In the course of his 
address Mr. Ickes said: 

“In pointing the way to a more worth-while social 
and economic future for the Negro and in helping to 
bring about a better understanding between him and 
his white brother, the Urban League has played, and it 
will continue to play, a vitally important role. While 
composed of members of both races, it was, of course, 
organized to help the Negro, and this duty it has per- 
formed with intelligence and zeal. The movement, as 
you know, began in New York City in 1910 under the 
leadership of Mrs. Ruth Standish Baldwin, wife of the 
then president of the Long Island Railroad. Today there 
are 40 Urban Leagues, and of these 40, none has done 
a finer work or clung more closely to its ideals than the 
one of this city, whose 20th anniversary we celebrate 
tonight. I have known some of the leaders of the Chicago 
Urban League more or less intimately. I have followed 
your work from a further distance than I wish might 
have been the case. I consider it a rare privilege to be 
your guest tonight and I wish you the fullest measure 
of success in all your undertakings for the benefit of 
the Negro.” 

* 


* 


* 


The report of A. L. Foster, executive secretary, was 
received with great enthusiasm as he reviewed the work 
of the League for the past 20 years. Professor Graham 
Taylor of the University of Chicago devoted his whole 
column in the Chicago Daily News of March 7 to an 
appreciative appraisal of the work of the League under 
the caption, “Negro and White in Common Cause.” The 
following paragraph is taken from this editorial com- 
ment: 
“A STORY OF PEOPLE” 


“But the growth of the movement is to be rated far 
mere by the participation the leagues have won in the 
work of the social service agencies throughout the coun- 
try. Educational means of creating social consciousness 
and raising the standards of their constituents were thus 
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attained. Toward these ends seventy-seven fello ships 
in schools for social service enabled Negro stud: its to 


prepare for leadership as teachers, research expert's and 
executives. Opportunity, a monthly journal of Negro 
life, enables the National Urban League to seive its 
widespread constituency.” 
* 

Research 

Ira De A. Reid, professor of sociology in A lanta 
University, has been granted a temporary lea.e of 


absence from his teaching duties to allow him to under. 
take the direction of the national survey of white collar 
and skilled Negro workers which is to be carried «n by 
the U. S. Department of the Interior. 

The survey for which $457,000 has been allotted by 
the Works Progress Administration will be one o! the 
most extensive social surveys of Negro life eve: at- 
tempted, according to Mr. Reid. Its purpose will 2 
to ascertain facts regarding the training and employ- 
ment of Negroes in the so-called “white collar” positions 
and in the trades and professions for which skilled 
workers are required. Investigations will be carried on 
in 91 cities in 32 states, and will deal with facts regard- 
ing at least a half a million individual colored persons, 
Mr. Reid-has estimated. The project, which will provide 
employment for at least 2,000 WPA workers, will be 
directed by Mr. Reid, assisted by three regional directors 
and a state director in each of the 32 states in which 
the investigation will be carried on. 

Professor Reid, who was graduated from Morehouse 
College in 1922 and who received his Master of Arts 
degree from the University of Pittsburgh in 1925, has 
been a member of the faculty of Atlanta University 
since 1934. Previously he served for six years as director 
of research and investigations for the National Urban 
League, and in this capacity carried on a number of 
noteworthy studies of Negro life. 


Ira De A. Reid 
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Margaret E. Carter 


Honors 

Miss Margaret E. Carter of East Providence, Rhode 
Island, a junior student at Pembroke College, was elect- 
ed to two honorary societies, Phi Beta Kappa and Sigma 
Xi. She was also the recipient of one of the Lida Shaw 
King prize books in recognition of her work as a Elisha 


Benjamin Andrews scholar. 


FROM “A CABIN IN THE COTTON” 
(Continued from Page 107) 
voices, reviving only enough to drop crisp paper 
notes into the collection plates. 

—For so is Bethune-Cookman financed, by 
contributions, large and small, from “white 
friends” and various church organizations. Non- 
sectarian, but with religious zeal characteristic 
of the race, Bethune-Cookman is seeking to 
“lift? Negro youth, to help them “find them- 
selves and God,” to “awaken sleeping minds.” 

From a cabin in the cotton fields of South 
Carolina Mary Bethune has “come a long way” 
to find herself the foremost woman of her race 
in the United States, according to Ida M. Tar- 
bell in 1933. She is sixty years old, is this mod- 
ern Negro woman, dignified, self-confident, and 
ardent believer in her gospel of “faith.” In that 
sixty years life has written for her a record not 
bettered by any “success story” of the day, for 
no other leader, although perhaps rising from a 
log cabin to the White House, has met the dif- 
ficulities of race prejudices and class distinctions 
that have faced this courageous woman. Per- 
haps it was the “spirit” of her mother and the 
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“happy heart” of her father that carried her 
through. 

“The greatest thrills of my life are meeting 
the graduates of Bethune-Cookman in later 
years, in seeing them as successful doctors, teach- 
ers, or ministers, men and women whose lives I 
have helped to mould,” she said enthusiastically. 
“Negro education has a great future. Thous- 
ands will some day have the opportunities to 
work and study as we do here.” 

Her remarks were interrupted by the clang of 
a bell. Dark skinned boys and girls poured 
noisily out of the class rooms. They hurried 
across the network of paths, the boys with hair 
slicked almost straight, the girls with cheeks 
dimly pink. 

“I hear my chapel hour calling me,” whis- 
pered Mary Bethune, her dark eyes twinkling. 


TINTORERA’S LAST DANCE 
(Continued from Page 113) 


saw the cane fields burning. The flames spread 
out over the rustic squares of green-gold in a 
fantastic dance of a million sparks. The stalks 
of cane exploded like guns. 

Meanwhile, laughing in the midst of his many 
fires, Tintorera danced the /ucumi—danced with 
the obscure understanding of one who does 
not realize the profound truths of instinct, nor 
the elemental forces of our ancestral flame. The 
fire also danced a symbolic dance in the cane 
fields, purifying and terrible, older than the sor- 
rows of a troubled people. 


john T. Doles, Fr. 
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Correspondence 


Public Schools of the District of Columbia 
Franklin Administration Building 
Thirteenth and K Streets N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Garnet C. Wilkinson 

First Assistant Superintendent 
March 

11th 

1936 


Mr. Elmer A. Carter, Editor 
Opportunity 
New York, N. Y. 


My dear Mr. Carter: 


Replying to your letter of March 9, 1936, in refer- 
ence to the status of Opportunity in relation to the ap- 
proved list of magazines and periodicals for the public 
schools of the District of Columbia, I direct your atten- 
tion to the attached copy of memorandum submitted by 
this office to the Superintendent of Schools under date 
of March 4, 1936, recommending “that the Superinten- 
dent withdraw Opportunity from the list of magazines 
recommended recently to the Board of Education for 
approval,’ and giving reason therefor. Acting on this 
recommendation, the Superintendent of Schools, at the 
meeting of the Board of Education held on March 4, 
1936, withdrew Opportunity from the official list of 
magazines and periodicals recommended for teachers 
colleges in the District of Columbia. 


It is contrary to a long established administrative 
policy, initiated and fostered by the school teachers and 
officers of Divisions 10-13, of the public schools of the 
District of Columbia, to recommend to the Board of 
Education the adoption of any textbook, basic or sup- 
plementary, magazine, or periodical, known to make use 
of the term “N. ” in its publication. 


Textbooks published by white authors and making use 
of such material have been refused for adoption in our 
public schools. Textbooks have been withdrawn from 
the approved list for the same reason. Obviously, a 
textbook, magazine, or periodical published by a Negro 
should be subject to the same administrative policy. 
There can be no double standard of evaluating such 
school materials — one standard for white authors, an- 
other standard for Negro authors. Only a single stan- 
dard in such case is defensible. 

You are now advised that this office would be willing 
to recommend the placing of Opportunity on the ap- 
proved list of magazines and periodicals for the public 
schools of the District of Columbia if you, as Editor, will 
give us the assurance that Opportunity will discontinue 
the policy of using any opprobrious term or terms in 
referring to the Negro. 


Very sincerely, 
(Signed) G. C. Wirkinson, 


First Assistant Superintendent of Schools. 


G 


« « « 


Public Schools of the District of Columbia 
Franklin Administration Building 
Thirteenth and K Streets N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 
March 4, 
Garnet C. Wilkinson 
First Assistant Superintendent 
Memorandum for Dr. F. W. Ballou: 
In re: The magazine Opportunity 


This office has extended its review of issues ©! the 
magazine Opportunity and has discovered that Oppor- 
tunity makes use of the opprobrious term “N ’ in 


its publication on Negro life. It is our administrative 
policy not to approve textbooks, magazines, and periodi- 
cals which make the practice of using this term. 

Accordingly, this office recommends that the Super- 
intendent withdraw Opportunity from the list of maga- 
zines recommended recently to the Board of Education 
for approval. 

Respectfully submitted, 
First Assistant Superintendent of Schools. 
GCW:M 
p * * 
OPPORTUNITY 
journal of Negro Life 
Published by the National Urban League 
1133 BROADWAY, ROOM 826 
NEW YORK CITY 
March 
Seventeenth 
1936 
My dear Dr. Wilkinson: 

I thank you for your prompt reply to my inquiry re- 
lative to the removal of Opportunity, Journal of Negro 
Life, from the list of magazines approved by the Board 
of Education for use in the colored public schools of 
the District of Columbia. 

I submit, however, that even a casual examination of 
the magazine will reveal that your recommendation has 
been based on a total misconception of the use of the 
term “nigger” when it appears in Opportunity. That 
use is limited to quotations from other writers or is the 
reproduction in poem or story of the speech -and con- 
versation of characters who commonly use this term, and 
in both cases the word “nigger” or the line in which it 
occurs is always set off by quotation marks, italics, or 
other literary and printing insignia. 

It should not be necessary for me to direct your at- 
tention to the fact that there is a vast and obvious 
difference in the use of a word or phrase in quotation and 
its use as a definitive term in the editorial contents of a 
publication, nor to affirm that Opportunity never em- 
ploys any epithet of opprobrium in its columns except 
under the limitations mentioned above. 

If impartially applied, the ruling of the Board of Edu- 
cation will achieve astonishing if not fantastic results. 
For by the same standards The Nation, The New Repub- 
lic, Harper's, Time, The Literary Digest, The Forum, in 
fact almost every magazine which on occasion publishes 
stories or articles involving the Negro must likewise be 


enc 


ed from the list of magazines approved for the 


rem 
chile cn in the Negro schools of Washington. By the 
same token the most authoritative books on the Negroes’ 
status in America must of necessity fail of approval as 


suitable reading matter for Negro children in the District 
of Columbia. For this incredible decision would refuse 
approval to “The Souls of Black Folk” and “Black Re- 
construction,” by DuBois, “The Black Worker,” by Har- 
ris, “Shadow of the Plantation,’ by Johnson, “The 
Autobiography of Frederick Douglas,” “The Life and 
Works of Booker T. Washington,” the novels of Walter 
White, Chestnutt and Dunbar, the poetry of Countee 
Cullen, Sterling Brown, Langston Hughes, to mention 
only a few. 

Opportunity is now in its fourteenth year of publi- 
cation. To its columns have freely come some of the 
great writers of the world and the outstanding authorities 
on political, economic, and social problems in America. 

Among »%thers they include Alain Locke, Professor of 
Philosophy, Howard University; Edith J. R. Isaacs, 
editor of Theatre Arts; Raymond Leslie Buell, Director 
of the Foreign Policy Association and author of “The 
Native Question in Africa”; Arthur Krock, political 
editor of the New York Times; Kelly Miller, Professor 
Emeritus, Howard University; Rene Maran, winner of 
the Goncourt prize and author of “Batouala”; Emmet 
J. Scott, Secretary, Howard University; Norman 
Thomas, Socialist candidate for President, 1932; Na- 
thaniel Peffer, author of “Must We Fight in Asia?” ; 
Oswald Garrison Villard, former editor of the Nation ; 
Francis J. Grimke, eminent Washington, D. C., clergy- 
man; Otto Klineberg, anthropologist, Columbia Uni- 
versity; E. Franklin Frazier, author of “The Negro in 
Chicago” and Professor of Sociology, Howard University ; 
Guy B. Johnson, research assistant, University of North 
Carolina; Ralph Bunche, Professor of Political Science, 
Howard University; Hendrik Van Loon, author of 
“Geography”; Ira De A. Reid, Professor of Sociology, 
Atlanta University; Abram Harris, Professor of Eco- 
nomics, Howard University, now a Guggenheim Fellow ; 
Henry L. Mencken, former editor of The American 
Mercury; Pearl S. Buck, Pulitzer Prize novelist, author 
of “The Good Earth,” “Sons,” “Exile”; Sterling A. 
Brown, English Professor, Howard University ; Will Alex- 
ander, Director of the Inter-racial Commission. There 
are others equally distinguished, but these should be 
sufficient to remove all doubt as to the desirability of 
Opportunity as a magazine suitable for Negro students 
in the schools of Washington. 

You are evidently not aware, I take it, that stories 
from Opportunity regularly have received the mark of 
distinction in O’Brien’s Anthology of The Best Short 
Stories of the Year; that its series of articles, “Crashing 
the Color Line,” have been widely used in public schools 
and by teachers of vocational guidance as inspirational 
material for Negro youth; that its literary contests have 
received international commendation for their stimula- 
tion to the younger Negro writers. 

| have written at length because it is difficult for me 
to bring myself to believe that with a knowledge of the 
above facts you and the Board of Education will con- 
tinue to exercise your unquestioned prerogatives in such 
an unjust manner as the removal of Opportunity from 
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the approved list of magazines for the children of the 
Negro schools in Washington. 
Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) ELMER A. CARTER 
Elmer A. Carter 
Editor 
EAC/ MLA 
Dr. Garnet C. Wilkinson 
First Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
Franklin Administration Building 
Thirteenth and K Streets, N. W. 
Washington, D. C 


REVIEW OF NEGRO HISTORY 

IN THIRTEEN PLAYS 

(Continued from Page 122) 
collection quite equals “Genifrede,’ by Helen Webb 
Harris. The author herself has given a very miniature 
and indispensable note: “The play occurs during the 
era of the political strife between San Domingo and 
France, the former under the leadership of Toussaint 
L’Ouverture and the latter in the mighty clutches of 
France.” This play, if staged according to the author's 
direction and competently acted, should be a boon to 
little theatre groups throughout the country. 

The last group of plays by May Miller includes 
“Christophe’s Daughters,” “Harriet Tubman,” “Samory,” 
and “Sojourner Truth.’ Of these, Samory, a piay deal- 
ing with native Africans and French soldiers in the 
African Soudan in 1881, is perhaps the best. Its terse 
and saturnine quality is quite refreshing after “Harriet 
Tubman.” It may be that the latter only suffers because 
it is another of the plays dealing with the escape of 
runaway slaves. “Christophe’s Daughters” was disap- 
pointing and should not have been. The final scene in 
which the three women and the emaciated old man 
carry the body of that towering giant in a sheet tied 
only at the four corners to two poles, would be un- 
dignified, if not entirely impossible. 

There is enough excellent material in this book, and 
to spare. The authors are to be congratulated, and apart 
from the need for biographical data, which would make 
the collection of value to students as well as pleasure 
seekers—I can find nothing but praise for “Negro His- 
tory in Thirteen Plays.” EULALIE SPENCE. 


Errata 

The cover on the March issue of OPPORTUNITY 
was a photograph of Thomas Lewis, silversmith and 
manufacturing jeweler of Providence, R. I., consulting 
with his foreman. The story of Thomas Lewis, Master 
Craftsman, appeared in the same issue. 

Sometimes the linotyper thinks he knows more than 
the editor about the use of words, hence apologies for 
“breathlike” instead of “breath-taking.” In the first 
paragraph of that article it should be “breath-taking 
creations in dog collars.” 

As the editor has said, the task of editing the maga- 
zine and proof reading it is not an easy one, and he asks 
the indulgence of the readers in typographical errors 
such as “That it existed may be assumed,” rather than 
“That they existed may be assumed” on page 75 in the 


same article. 
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OPPORTUNITY—JOURNAL OF NEGRO LIFE 


= 


the UNDERTOW: 


2,117,000 NEGROES ON RELIEF IN 1933 
3,300,000 Negroes on Relief in 1935 


While America forges ahead to economic recovery, dangerous social 
forces create an undertow that threatens to drag backward toward 
marginal existence one-tenth of the nation’s population — its 


12,000,000 Negro citizens. 


Thirty-seven organizations affiliated with the National Urban 
League, staffed by trained executives and guided by interracial 
boards of public-spirited citizens, are helping Negroes to fight the 


undertow. 


SUPPORT YOUR LOCAL LEAGUE 


Akron, Ohio: 
ASSOCIATION FOR COLORED 
COMMUNITY WORK 
199 Perkins Street 
George W. Thompson, Exec. Sec’y. 
Albany, New York: 
ALBANY INTERRACIAL COUNCIL 
122 Second Street 
Lewis C. Bruce, Exec. Sec’y. 
Asbury Park, New Jersey: 
ASBURY PARK URBAN LEAGUE 
105 Sylvan Avenue 
Paul G. Prayer, Exec. Sec’y. 
Atlanta, Georgia: 
ATLANTA URBAN LEAGUE 
250 Auburn Avenue, N. E. 
Reginald A. Johnson, Exec. Sec’y. 
Boston, Massachusetts: 
BOSTON URBAN LEAGUE 
Whittier Street Health Unit 
22 Whittier Street 
George W. Goodman, Exec. Sec’y. 
Brooklyn, New York: 
BROOKLYN URBAN LEAGUE 
105 Fleet Place 
Robert 7. Elzy, Exec. Sec’y. 
Chicago, Illinois: 
CHICAGO URBAN LEAGUE 
3032 South Wabash Avenue 
A. L. Foster, Exec. Sec’y. 
Cleveland, Ohio: 
THE NEGRO WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
2554 East 40th Street 
William R. Conners, Exec. Sec’y. 
Columbus, Ohio: 
COLUMBUS URBAN LEAGUE 
552% East Long Street 
Nimrod B. Allen, Exec. Sec’y. 
Fort Wayne, Indiana: 
WHEATLEY SOCIAL CENTER 
421 East Douglas Avenue 
Edgar 7. Unthank, Exec. Sec’y. 
Lincoln, Nebraska: 
LINCOLN URBAN LEAGUE 
2001 “U” Street 
Millard T. Woods, Exec. Sec’y. 
Los Ange'es, California: 
LOS ANGELES URBAN LEAGUE 
2502 South Central Avenue 
Floyd C. Covington, Exec. Sec’y. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin: 
MILWAUKEE URBAN LEAGUE 
904 W. Vine Street 
William V. Kelley, Exec. Sec’y. 
New York City: 
NEW YORK URBAN LEAGUE 
202 West 136th Street 
james H. Hubert, Exec. Director 
Newark, New Jersey: 
NEW JERSEY URBAN LEAGUE 
58 W. Market Street 
Harold A. Lett, Exec. Sec’y. 
Omaha, Nebraska: 
OMAHA URBAN LEAGUE 
2213 Lake Street 
Bernard E. Squires, Exec. Sec’y. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 
ARMSTRONG ASSOCIATION 
1434 Lombard Street 
Wayne L. Hopkins, Exec. Sec’y. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
URBAN LEAGUE OF PITTSBURGH 
43 Fernando Street 
R. Maurice Moss, Exec. Sec’y. 
Richmond, Virginia: 
RICHMOND URBAN LEAGUE 
2 West Marshall Street 
Wiley A. Hall, Exec. Sec’y. 
St. Louis, Missouri: 
URBAN LEAGUE OF ST. LOUIS 
2947 De'mar Boulevard 
john T. Clark, Exec. Sec’y. 
St. Paul, Minn.: 
TWIN-CITY URBAN LEAGUE 
10 South 4th Street, Minneapolis 
419 Wabasha Street, St. Paul 
Charles W. Washington, Exec. Se.’y. 
Tampa, Florida: 
TAMPA URBAN LEAGUE 
1602 Pierce Street 
Cyrus T. Greene, Exec. Sec’y. 
Warren, Ohio: 
WARREN URBAN LEAGUE 
727 South Park Avenue 
john M. Ragland, Acting Exec. Sec’y. 
Waterbury, Connecticut: 
PEARL STREET COMMUNITY CENTER 
81 Pearl Street 
Mrs. Leila T. Alexander, Director 
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